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WARNING: Keep your eye on controllable costs 

or profits may suffer plenty. Many a long- 
accepted expense can be sharply reduced by 
simplifying systems and procedures through- 
out your business. 


LULL 
| 
PETE 


EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by 

switching to a Kardex-simplified sales control: 

1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper con- 
centration on profitable accounts, a reduction 
in selling expense on ‘deadwood’. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison 


Could cost-heavy systems be fleecing YOUR pro! 


ts? 


—_—e 





of facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quola 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . . . purchas- 
ing... production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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This is your first opportunity in seven years 
to see your old suppliers in Britain and to meet 


new ones. 


Overseas Buyers are invited to Britain for the 
1947 British Industries Fair. It will enable them 
to establish personal contact with the makers of 
the immense range of United Kingdom goods 
displayed in the London (Lighter Industries) and 
Birmingham (Hardware & Engineering) Sections 
of the Fair. The careful grouping of exhibits 
will assist buyers to compare the products of 


BRITAIN PRODUCES THE GOODS | 





BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM, MAY 5—16, 1947 


competing firms with a minimum of time, trouble 
and expense. Special arrangements to suit in- 
dividual markets can be discussed and terms 
and conditions of business settled direct with 
the manufacturer, since only the actual producer 
or the sole selling agent may exhibit. 


% For full details of the 1947 Fair apply to the 
nearest British Commercial Diplomatic Officer or’ 
Consular Officer, or the British Trade Commissioner in 


your area, 
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ONTE VISTA TRANSPORT of Monte Vista, 
Colorado, covers one of the toughest routes 
in the world—through mountains and across the 
desert wastes of Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 


Elevations on their route range from 3,000 to 
12,000 feet above sea level. In winter months they 
buck four to ten foot snow drifts. In summer they 
travel through country where the thermometer 
often hits 120°! 


TRAILERS CARRY BIG LOADS! 


Monte Vista employs Fruehaufs to haul livestock, 
grain, potatoes, feeds and glassware. Loads average 
28,000 to 32,000 pounds per trip. 


But, let James Ashton, owner of Monte Vista 
Transport, tell you in his own words, what he 
thinks of Fruehauf Trailers: 

Mr. Ashton writes, “175 miles of our route one 
way is over unimproved mountain roads of the 
worst kind, that in the past literally beat the life 
out of our equipment. 

“In August, 1944, we purchased our first Fruehauf 
Trailer which we added to our fleet of eleven Semi- 











Through 10 Foot Snow Drifts in Winter. . | 
Across Scorching Deserts in Summer. . | 








Trailers. Since that time we have acquired four more 
of your Aerovan models. Our experience with these 
Trailers has been exceedingly pleasant. We have re- 
duced our cost per mile immeasurably. All of this we 
attribute to the sound engineering principles in- 
corporated in your tandem underconstruction. 


ORDERS MORE FRUEHAUFS! 


“We are through experimenting and have decided to 
standardize on Fruehauf Trailers. In view .of the 
amazing performance of these Trailers, we are 
placing an order for two new 32’ Gravity Suspension 
Tandems”. 

In choosing Trailers for tough hauls . . . or for 
routine jobs . . . you can profit from the experience 
of professional haulers like this successful firm. 
These operators, who depend on their rolling equip- 
ment for their entire earnings, use more Fruehauf 
Trailers than any other make! — 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e DETROIT 32 
9 Factories —65 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


SECOND QUARTER FORECAST 


A four-times-a-year feature, Forses’ -quar- 
terly forecast of the nation’s business pic- 
ture will be a highlight of our April 1 
issue. A compact, point-by-point summary 
of the views of America’s front-rank econo- 
mists—consisting “of experts in a wide range 
of fields—these quarterly appraisals of busi- 
ness and industrial conditions have come 
to be regarded as “must” reading by execu- 
tives throughout the country. 

Look for our economists’ views next is 
sue. A few categories to be syrveyed: Pro- 
duction, Labor, Prices, Wages, Most Fav- 
orable Factors, Most Unfavorable, etc. 

Also featured will be B. C. Forbes’ own 
analysis and forecast of business condi- 
tions, Gene Robb’s preview of developments 
in Washington, and the financial forecasts 
of Joseph D. Goodman, Harry D. Comer, 
E. A. Krauss and leading investment houses. 





MOTOR MAN 


Another punch-packed story in our April 
1 issue will bring Forses’ readers an “in- 
side” analysis of the man who is providing 
the spark for young Henry Ford II’s drive 
for leadership of the automobile industry— 
keen-brained, aggressive “Ernie” Breech, the ° 
industrial fireball from the Ozarks who is 


now Ford’s executive vice-president. 


Written by an automotive man (Bob Fin- 
lay, of Automotive News) about an auto- 
motive man, it’s an informative and timely 
appraisal of a man whom many observers 
predict will do a bang-up job in Ameria’s 
low-priced car field. 


FORGOTTEN MAN? 


Is the Junior Executive business’s “for- 
gotten man?” Not in our company, you may 
say. But before you do, you might do well 
to read Lawrence Stessin’s provocative arti- 
cle on the subject in our April 1 issue. 


Stessin’s story cuts to the heart of a 
phase of business management which, in all 
too many companies, is not receiving suf- 
ficient—or proper—attention. 

Make a memo now to read this story. 
It’s filled with constructive pointers as to 
just how you can develop—and maintain— 
a well-grounded and efficient body of junior 
executives, a real management “team.” 


BASEBALL AND BUSINESS 


Another stimulating and constructive fea- 
ture expected to be ready for our next is- 
sue is Norman Klein’s report of how a 
group of Midwest industrial leaders are 
using the country’s national pastime to jack 
up employee morale and improve public 
relations. 

More than simply using the sport as a 
species of worker recreation, these execu- 
tives have hit upon a novel means of mak- 
ing baseball an actual business booster. Best 
of all, it’s an idea that can be adopted and 
applied by nearly any business. Look for 
this unusual story. The title: “BAsEsatt— 
Business Booster.” 











Seal for Pavement Life Insurance 


Life insurance for pavement . . . the 
critical expansion-contraction joints 
on concrete highways, streets and 
landing strips. 

But, improperly sealed, dirt steals 
in. Moisture seeps to the subgrade. 
Damage results. 

Ordinary sealing compounds be- 
come brittle in cold weather, soft 
and flowing when it’s hot. They lose 
flexibility . . . develop faulty bonds 

. require frequent maintenance. 


To correct this, Flintkote devel- 
oped rubber-bearing, thermoplastic 
Flintseal*. Thoroughly tested under 
actual service conditions, Flintseal 
remains extensible and compressible 
in extreme temperatures. Its bond 
remains sound and tight for years... 
cutting maintenance costs to a new 
low. 

Again Flintkote’s application ot 
research to specific problems con- 
tributes to industry. 


*Trade-mark 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Do you have a special problem con- 
cerning asphalt coatings and emul- 
sions ... adhesives and saturants . 
dispersions of rubbers and res- 
ins . - automotive, Fr railway or 
marine protective coatings . 
roofings, sidings or insulations? 


FLINTKOTE 





We'd like to help. Write today. The 


~ Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20, New York; 
55th and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles 54, California; 25 Ade- 
laide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


dae  <em@bi 


BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Union members' wives are — 
against strikes. 


Regal crowns worn by puffed-up 
labor leaders are becoming tarnished. 


Extravagance is waning. Salutary! 


American shipbuilding is dying. Re 
suscitation is urgently needed. 


To Congress: Revise but don’t revo- 
lutionize tariffs. 


Railroads need better rates. 


Ideal investment: Life insurance. 


Farm, commodity prices are artificially 
high. 


Reduce stock margins! 


Summer travel promises to reach new 
records. 


Cruises will zoom. 
Don’t overbuy. 


A war record doesn’t justify relin- 
quishing self-reliance. 


Keep our synthetic rubber industry 
alive! 


For those who can afford it, television 
is a wonderful home asset. 


Shun excess inventories. 


My favorite low-priced stock today is 
Canadian Pacific. 


Canada is a stable country, road is 
well run, yield very high. 


Every person of principle should take 
interest in his work. 


Boom in high-priced homes is de 


clining. 


Insurance companies find housing 
projects profitable. 


Expect great expansion. 


Good shares are uninfiated. 
—B. C. F. 
FORBES 








or lhees Company 
with 60 employees! 


One of the most enthusiastic National users to 
be found anywhere is a manufacturer employing 
about 60 people in his office and factory, and 
having a daily posting of accounts receivable of 
only about 40. 

While no one, or two, or even three, of his 
accounting jobs would have justified machine 
operation, yet his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine is so flexible that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire accounting! It 
produces his accounts receivable; accounts pay- 
able distribution and general ledger; payroil— 
both checks and cash; stock records—on order 
and on hand; salesmen’s commission accounts; 
and sales distribution by produets and by sales- 
men—all accurate, all balanced, all up to the 
minute at any moment! 

Prior to his use of the National machine, two 
of these jobs—stock records, and sales distribu- 
tien—were not available at all. And the others 
meant endless work, with all of the usual dupli- 

in just co matter of seconde this MaMieieMIENons! es cations, triplications, month-end peaks, and 
are SR RE laborious searches for differences. 

The removable form. bars, which make this possible, simply lift If you employ from about 50 people up, let 

eae rr your local National representative show you 

exactly how the right National 

Tis g accounting system can save you 

time and money, while giving you 

better control of your own busi- 

ness. Or write to The National 

Cash Register Company, Dayton 

9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


In great batteries, this same National Accounting Machine 


serves many of the country's largest banks and industries. 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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@ NEW PLANTS 


245 in the L. A. industrial area in the first 11 months of 


1946; investment, $64,291,000. 


& NEW POPULATION 


301,000 gain between the regular census of 1940 and 
the special U. S. census of 1946 — more still coming. 


@ NEW CONSTRUCTION 


$212,144,000 in building permits issued during the 


first 11 months of 1946. 


@ NEW EMPLOYMENT 


Employees in manufacturing up 58% from 1940. 


These facts, plus the dominant position Los Angeles holds as 
the West’s Number One city in population, markets, and 
industry, speak for themselves. If you want more detailed 
information about the desirability of doing business in Los 


Angeles, please write. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


: 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
"Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 













‘READERS SAY 


SELLING 


We are once more rapidly approaching 
the time for sales organizations to ge 
busy—if indeed we are- not already there, 
While fully appreciating the importance of 
production studies, financial studies, map. 
agement and personnel studies, etc., mod. 
ern business is still fundamentally depen. 
dent upon its selling organization. The old, 
old adage still holds good that management, 
finance, production, and so on, can manv- 
facture merchandise till hell freezes over, 
but if said merchandise is not sold, all the 
other activities perish from the earth. 

Moreover, it seems paramount in im. 
portance to me, that while management and 
executives can assuredly learn much from 
production workers, from accountants, and 
from personnel experts, yet they can learn 
even more about their ‘products—how to 
improve them, how to change them, and 
how to move them—from their salesmen. 

Why isn’t this an aspect of modern busi- 
ness which should be developed with tre- 
mendous and inspiring value to manage. 
ment?—Donatp Dovuctas, Lake Erie Div. 
The Exact Weight Scale Co., Williams. 
ville, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


Forses, usually correct, is incorrect. 
Ralph S. Damon is president of American 
Airlines, not C. R. Smith—F. M. Younc, 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Right, Mr. Smith is Chairman of the 
Board.—Ebitor. 


RENT CONTROL 


Regarding your Two-Line Editorial: “Not 
yet time to abrogate rent ceilings.” 

I have always considered Forses a maga- 
zine of fair play and “straight shooting,” 
and a magazine that advocated free enter- 
prise and the best reward you could get 
for your own effort. 

As you know, property owners in general 
are small people who have struggled a life 
time to build up a little estate for old age. 
Inflation reduced the value of their income 
close to 50%, and has greatly increased the 
cost of operating the property. 

So far as I know there has never yet been 
a nation that has gone “overboard” for 
European and Asiatic “isms” that didn’t 
start by liquidating the property owners. 
—V. J. Boorn, The Bond Rental Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


While we feel the time has arrived to 
ease rent restrictions in many cases, we feel 
that were all rent ceilings abrogated today, 
a serious social upheaval would be precipi- 
tated, since myraids of dispossessed families 
would have nowhere to go. The problem ad- 
mittedly is delicate, difficult for many o1n- 
ers.—EDITOR. 


SOLUTION 


Malcolm Forbes showed that he is a com- 
petent craftsman in his story on Charles A. 
Kirk of International Business Machines. | 
liked it immensely. I know Kirk’s boss fair- 
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ly well, and admire him tremendously. 
Thomas J. Watson is a very fine character 
indeed. I did not know that he made the 
Golden Rule’ part of his daily program. | 
think that we have to get back to first 
principles and practice the Golden Rule to 
give our personal, national and interna- 
tional ~problems. — Georce FitzPatrick, 
Sydney, Australia. 


CANNY SCOT? 


You are not the Scotsman you try to 
make people think you are. To advertise 
your “499 Scottish Stories” you publish one 
«ch month and then advise the reader to 
“sit right down and write out a check for 
$202, so that you may have 498 more 

Now, if I take your magazine with one 
good laugh a month, in 42 years I will have 
read all of your Scottish Jokes free, and 
just look at all the other first-class reading 
I've had in that time. No, Siree! I'll save 
$2.02.— Mayor Ratpn W. SKELTON, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


“APPETITE FOR ANNEXATION” 


. You recently quoted Moscow’s Izvestia as 
saying: “The rare appetite of the U. S. A. 
for annexation is shown in the report of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs . . .” 

Note the following lands and peoples that 
Russia has forcibly annexed since 1939: 


Area in Popu- 


Country Sq. Miles lation 
Eastern Poland........ 68,290 10,150,000 
Finnish Karelia........ 16,173 470,000 
GCap rer . 24,058 3,029,000 
Latvia .............-. 20,056 1,950,000 


Estonia ............-. 18,353 1,120,000 
Bessarabia & Bukovina. 19,360 3,748,000 





EE io aie seieoe-erd 13,124 2,200,000 
Petsamo ...... Ceuta 7 nn 4,000 
Konigsberg Area....... 3,500 400,000 
Carpatho-Ukraine ..... 4,922 800,000 
South Sakhalin ....... 14,075 415,000 
Kurile Islands......... 3,949 4,500 
Tannu Tuva.......... 64,000 65,000 

TOTAL 273,947 24,355,500 


and the further control of the Balkan 
States, parts of Finland, and Poland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Manchuria and others, to the 
enslavement of millions of these peoples 


under Russian Communist regimentation. 
~Tuomas Cox, Oakland, Calif. 


FEWER "SERMONS"? 


Why don’t you eliminate sermons and 
platitudes, that are normal to old age, and 
publish more factual data?—Joun N. 
Dovcias, Arlington, Va. 


PLEASED 


I want to say that I have admired your 
openmindedness and frankness. Also I have 
especially been pleased that you have at all 
times given consideration to God in all of 
your thinking. I have just finished reading 
“Fact and Comment” [Feb. 15], and I was 
especially struck with the thought of “How 
to End Up Happy.” Keep up the. good 
work.—B. L. Fisner, president,’ Lee Tele- 
Phone Co., Martinsville, Va. 
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Ever write the same sentence 100 times? 


Addressograph Class 1900 
—one of:‘many models in a 


10 


complete line. 


ITTLE JOHNNY found it tiresome and 
tedious to write the same thing over 
and over. Found it easy to make errors, too. 


How many people in your business have 
to write the same information over and over? 
Chances are that in every department you 
have people writing the same names, de- 
scriptions, part numbers, etc., over and over 
by hand and by typew riter. It’s punishment 
for them, too. It’s frequently inaccurate. It’s 
always costly. 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, 
most accurate method of putting words and 


figures on business forms. It saves whenever 
you have to write the same information 
repeatedly. You can write up to 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. You can use Addressograph silt 
plified business methods in every department 
of your business—with existing systems and 
routines. You can use Addressograph alone 
or in conjunction with other office machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative it 
your city for all the money-saving facts 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TAAL mane AIG Ss Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
















Session ef Congress. 





ole of the House in framing legislation will become more and more important at this 
Traditionally, the House takes tough action only to have the 
This year is different; in 
Two reasons: 


enate show a milder attitude, which usually prevails. 
jst cases, compromises will lean toward House view. 





3 1. Solid GOP majority in House, well disciplined, vs. slim margin of Republi- 
in control in Senate. Since compromises with Democrats are necessary to get action, 
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Cong essional accomplishments in next 18 months. 
Senators are angling for the White House and as a result try to be all things to all 
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Box car shortage won't be solved this year, despite expanded car-building program. 
ae Gov't officials and railroad men are praying for fair 
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jene ate-approved bills on controversial issu2s will be watered-down. 


All House members must stand or fall on basis of 
On the other side, a dozen or more 


2. Politicking toward ‘48. 








Jealousy among these potential candidates reduces party co-operation. 





REFORM BILL to be approved by House Labor Committee will make strikes illegal 
nless a ma majority of employees in a plant vote to quit work on a secret ballot. In best 
“disciplined unions (like the coal miners) this requirement would mean little, but 





R Pic many fields it would make high-handed union leaders think twice. Other provisos 





sure te be in the House bill: 


1. Flat ban on mass picket ing and violence, jurisdictional strikes, secondary 
boycotts, and foremen's unions. 


2. Insure employers’ 


freedom-of-speech in labor relations. 





5. Make unions equally responsible with employers for living up to 
contract terms. 


*. 


4. Penalize those who participate in wildcat strikes. ~ 
aoe 


5. Force unions to file financial reports, available at least to members if 
not to employers. 


_ Notes Filibuster specter looms over the Senate's labor bill. "New Deal* 
Senators may offer a rider to recreate the Fair Employment Practices Committee. 
' Tacked on the labor bill, Southern Democrats who want to go along on union would be on 
the spot. This strategy may be dropped because it might lead Senate majority to ban 
filibusters completely. 





Business men have won their battle to keep confidential their wartime reports to 
OPA... ». Budget Bureau has ruled against releasing any information other than 
industry totals or averages which cannot be broken down to show up data of individual 
companies. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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AUTOMOTIVE Manufacturers are reviving talk of possible cuts in auto output--cur- 

tailed steel supplies due to scrap scarcities may force the step. Short- 
ages of copper and pig iron are also depressing factors ... . Dealers, in contrast 
to producers, are predicting spot deliveries of cars by the year's end, are preparing 
for a return of a buyer's market that's "just ahead." 


RUBBER The rubber controversy is currently being bounced around by various parties. 

Some legislators, manufacturers, seem to favor speedy resumption of private 
rubber trading, don't like the "cartel" implication behind government purchases. 
Others, however, want a long-range synthetic program developed before such action, 
want to protect our war-built synthetic facilities. National security,’ as well as 
consumer preference, will have to be considered. 


AVIATION Important initial progress toward the application of atomic energy to air- 

craft propulzt‘on is encouraging. Don't look for any major accomplishments 
for some time, however .. . Small plane makers, affected by the diving private plane 
market, have developed utility planes for business men which are expected to boost 
dragging sales .. . Hard hit by a slump in business, non-scheduled cargo carriers 
are hopeful that newly-developed purchasing and maintenance practices will help them 
weather the storm. 


METALS Higher priced lead is resulting from purchases of foreign=-produced supplies 
as domestic production, running behind consumption, forces our producers 

to enter into world competition for this scarce metal . . . Significant: The pre-war 

trend to alloy steels is being continued by post-war consumers. Its advantages-- 

greater strength, lighter weight, corrosion resistance--are proving very attractive to 

manufacturers. Producers claim the potential market hasn't even been scratched yet. 

- - « Aluminum, which cracked many new markets last year due to a general metals 


shortage, is now girding itself in preparation for a knock-down battle to retain its 


gains as and when scarcer metals come back in volume. 


TELEVISION Two stations a month are expected to spring up throughout the country dur- 

ing '47 and '48, according to one industry executive. He also foresees 
@ possible half-million receivers put into the public's hands in this period... . 
Clincher? A combination set capable of picking up both black-and-white and color 
television programs is reported to be on the way. 





PLASTICS Mixed outlook: Industrial demand for plastics materials is on the up- 

grade, while buyer resistance to novelty and household items is said to be 
stiffening. Forecast: Supply-demand balance may be achieved more quickly than hereto- 
fore believed. Raw materials, not.production capacity, is now said to be proving the 
chief bottleneck in many lines. 


DISTRIBUTION Report on trends: Accurate gauging of the permanent buying power of 
the public is now an important subject as our economy rolls along at an 





unprecedented rate in terms of income and level of demand... . Creative buying by re- © 


tailers, selective buying by consumers, will be the keynote of 1947 merchandising .... 
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i ower price levels, more efficient hand- 


ing, are being urged as steps toward 
@ successful transition from a 


seller's to a buyer's market. 


10) Solution needed: Steadily ris- 
ing costs will force the 
Wilding industry to find ways and means 
/stem this trend. If not, the 1947 


*¥ touse may be priced out of the market... . 
fferning: If interest rates are driven 


oo low, mortgage money sources may dry 
». How? Financial institutions would 
be more likely to make direct invest- 
gents in building on their own account. 
bee Coming out of the woods? The pre- 
ab industry, after a year of disap- 
ointment, seems now on the way to large- 
Scale production, though still a long 
vay from capacity. 





LABOR Still marking time: Drawn-out 

negotiations are the feature of 
this year's labor management contract 
sparring . . . Watch cost of living in- 
dex level, possible labor legislation, 
as keys to course of future labor de- 
mands . . . No union now--that's the gist 
of the CIO-AFL breakdown in attempt at 
"get-together." 


RAILROADS With all hands struggling to 
devise ways and means to ease 
the present freight car shortage, re- 
ports are coming in of growing industry 
and agriculture difficulties in making 
Shipments. Meantime, fulfillment of 
promises of sufficient steel should boost 
new car output to about 10,000 monthly. 
Considering the rate of retirement of 
Yorn-out cars, however, this won't repre- 
Sent much net gain. Example of what 
Shippers are up against: Box car load- 
ings are running 20,000 a week higher 
than a year ago, with 7,600 fewer cars 
available. 


SIDELIGHTS "Bleak picture" is the phrase 
now being applied to coastal 
Shipping prospects. It is doubtful whether 
or not there will be a general resumption 
of operations. Why? Economic factors make 
profits unlikely. .. . Pre-war clothing 
Prices are gone, never to return, according 
to some textile men, who say the cotton 
textile industry doesn't intend to go back 
to the depressed conditions under which it 
operated in the ‘30s. 
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Washington Preview 
; (Continued from page -11) 


weather, an early Spring which would 
facilitate water and motor shipments as 
well as speed the turnaround of freight 
cars. 


Note: Informed Congressmen are as 
inclined to blame railroads as much as 
gov't bungling on box cars. They say 
rail executives swallowed New Deal de- 
pression forecasts for the immediate post- 
war period, hence hesitated to order 
new cars back when steel priorities could 
have been obtained. 











Tax refunds to 5 out of every 6 taxpayers 
this year are predicted by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Fast repayment is 
vital, since Uncle Sam has to pay 6% 
interest. 





War contractors who suffered losses on 
Army orders can still get relief. War 
Dept. has established a War Contract 
Hardship Claims Board to adjust all claims 
involving losses not incurred through 
negligence on the part of contractor or 
sub-contractor. 





NLRB is mending its ways at a record rate 
but Congress won't be fooled by the sud- 
den appearance of moderation as new ap- 
propriations for the agency will attest. 
For one thing, there isn't time for 
NLRB to undo all the damage caused by its 
tortured interpretations of the Wagner 
Act before Congress amends the law itself 
to make sure NLRB doesn’t have another 
change of heart. 





Veterans’ Administration now is the most 
colossal business in the world. VA op- 
erates 64 different programs, with scores 
of others projected by vote-conscious 
Congressmen. Operating the world's 
largest mutual insurance business (poli- 
cies totalling $35 billion cover lives 

of 5 million individuals) is just a side- 


Seni VOL. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Time stands still for these peaches. 


Picked at the peak of the season, 
they are quick-frozen ... all their 
sun-drenched goodness locked in. ... 
ready to burst forth in luscious 
freshness, months later, when 
winter-weary appetites call. - 


And helping you to farm-fresh 
frozen fruits, vegetables and meats 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


For nothing is more important in 
the preparation of frozen foods than 
purity. That’s why so much of the 
equipment is made from Nickel and 
Nickel alloys like stainless steel and 
Monel*. These metals stay smooth 
and bright, promote cleanliness and 
thus protect food value, flavor and 
keeping-quality. 


Enjoy Orchard-Fresh Peaches Now 
... from the hand of Your ‘Unseen Friend” 


This is only one of the many ways 
Your Unséen Friend, Nickel, joins 
hands with manufacturers to bring 
you better products. “Unseen,” be- 
cause it is usually combined with 
other metals to form Nickel alloys— 
to give them extra strength, corro- 
sion resistance or other special prop- 
erties. Your “Friend,” because it 
helps make possible many everyday 
conveniences, from the watch on 
your wrist to the train you ride. 


THE INTERWATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


iM. Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 













“Raise” Wages by Tax Cut 


Within the next few weeks labor contracts expire in 
many major industries, and unions are requesting another 
tound of 18-20% pay increases. Such a vicious twist to 
the wage-price spiral could easily be the catalyst for our 
long-heralded recession. 

‘An obvious, simple, sound way to avoid such a dan- 

gerous step is available—the most effective, healthy way 
to “raise” wages at this critical juncture is through reduc- 

tion of individual income taxes. 

“Take-home pay” to most workers constitutes their 
wages; surveys show that the Withholding Tax, Social 
Security Deductions, etc., make a peculiar impression on 
labor. Their pay, so far as they are concerned, is what’s 
in the envelope, and the arithmetic about deductions leaves 
‘them unimpressed, indifferent. 

An income tax reduction would mean more “take-home 
pay.” So far as the worker is concerned, his wages will 
have been increased, just as much as- if his hourly rate 
had been upped overall with no change in the present tax 
structure. 

The Republican majority is committed to both debt re- 
duction and income tax reduction. Both are of tremen- 
dous importance, but tax reduction should not be looked 
on as secondary, as a “luxury” to be taken up with what’s 
left of surplus income after the budget is pruned. 

A cut in individual income taxes will increase wages 
without imposing another big overall raise that could touch 
off a painful period of “economic adjustment.” 

—MALCcoLM ForBEs. 
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To improve your position, improve your skill, 
knowledge, ability. 
* 







Business Blunder ? 


It has often been reiterated here that one of manage- 
ment’s most pressing problems is that of instituting and 
maintaining personnel policies designed to achieve the 
finest possible human relations. Yet, with some exceptions, 
its focus on the problem has been obscured, apparently, 
by a “blind-spot.” 

For example, the recent mid-Winter personnel confer- 
ence of the American Management Association—attended 
by some 2,000 labor relations experts—revealed the dis- 
turbing fact that most top managements are “missing the 
boat,” are falling down distressingly on the all-important 
job of effectively administering personnel operations. This 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 
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despite their general agreement that good human relations 
are basic to the realization of high output with a minimum 
of work stoppages, to the attainment of lower costs and 
prices, satisfactory profits. 

Said Guy B. Arthur, Jr., vice-president of AMA’s per- 
sonnel division: “Many managements . . . do not appreci- 
ate the importance of satisfactory relationships between 
human beings. They are not aware that personnel adminis- 
tration is a top, middle and bottom management job, with 
emphasis on the top.” 

Here is a vital problem for all industry. To ignore it, 
to fail to do everything possible to arrive at the most 
effective solution, is simply to strike a blow at the foun- 
dations of our present economy. And yet hundreds of 
companies today are complacently carrying on their busi- 
nesses with their eyes closed to the consequences—conse- 
quences which can be disastrous if steps are not taken to 
forestall them. 

Wake up, Management!—Cuar.es FuRCcOLOWE. 

* 
If you co-operate to help others, others 
will co-operate to help you. 
o 


Railroads’ Future At Stake 


Are the: railroads worth their keep? This is a question 
that must be resolved soon, for all evidence indicates they 
are being switched into an economic siding, in large 
part through the action of the forces of government regu- 
lation. 

Though the roads carried their greatest peacetime vol- 
ume in history last year, their earnings were little better 
than in depression years. As a matter of fact, their aver- 
age return on net investment during the past quarter cen- 
tury has been about 3.25%. These years incliide the 
booming ’20s and the five years of World War II, when 
they performed their greatest service, collected their great- 
est revenue. 

In this era of stiff competition between various types of 
transportation, the railroads have to provide the better 
service demanded by the public. But they are financially 
strapped—improvements cost money, and the present rate 
of income is entirely inadequate to finance such a pro- 
gram. Materials costs, wages, have risen to such levels 
that the recent freight increase is barely expected to cover 
this rise, let alone provide the funds for widespread re- 
habilitation and improvement. 

Improvements will have to be financed out of earnings, 
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or credit, which is supported by earnings. Inadequate 
earnings certainly will not allow them to allocate neces- 
sary funds, neither will it bolster their credit nor induce 
capital investment. The roads must have a’ reasonable 
prospect of making a fair profit which will bring in suf- 
ficient earnings, strengthen their credit, attract capital 
funds. A rate of return on invested capital of about one- 
half that gained by other industry groups is a poor foun- 
dation on which to operate. 

An efficiently operated rail network is required to carry 
on the commerce of this country. Any policy that directly 
or indirectly hampers the railroads’ ability to do this job 
will affect adversely the whole economy. If they are worth 
their keep, they surely are entitled to a “living wage.” 
In the final analysis, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must make the decision as to whether or not the rail- 
roads will be permitted to secure it. It is hoped that the 
Commission will not continue to delay in providing a rem- 
edy for this problem—adequate earnings through an ade- 
quate rate structure. If need arise, Congress should in- 
tervene.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


* 
The worst way to try to get ahead 
is to hurt others. 
* 


Labor Court Needed? 


Few people will take exception to the statement that 
one of the most pressing problems crying for solution 
today is the finding of a way to industrial peace, inherent 
in which is the problem of ending a state of affairs whereby 
power-drunk labor leaders are often able to abrogate the 
primary authority of the American people. How can this 
be achieved? John C. Knox, Senior Judge of the U. S. 
District Court, Southern District of New York, has an 
answer: the creation of American Labor Courts. 

“T believe in labor unions,” says Knox. “Their continued 
existence is essential to the public welfare. But when labor 
disputes threaten seriously to affect the movement of goods 
in interstate commerce and are incapable of a solution, 
they should be settled by judicial decisions, and not by 
gage of battle. 

“When irresponsible power is possessed by any man, 
or by any group of men, that power, whether or not it be 
exercised, is a constant and threatening menace to the 
peace, order and welfare of organized society. 

“Nowhere else in all the world does fairness and impar- 
tiality prevail to a greater extent than in the Federal 
judicial establishment. If courts of the U. S. were author- 
ized to exercise jurisdiction over labor disputes, they 
could, and would, settle such litigations with ability and 
justice and to the satisfaction of all. 

“ ‘But,’ say some persons, ‘labor would be deprived of 
its right to strike.’ I reply that labor’s right to strike is in 
no way superior to my right, at all times, to be supplied 
with necessaries of life. Nor is labor’s right to strike above 
and beyond the right of a man to work.” 

In citing the principles by which his proposed Federal 
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Labor Court should be guided, Judge Knox includes th 
following: 

“No decree shall require that any employee bial or te 
main a union member.” 

“Confiscatory wages shall not be awarded.” 

“No settlement decree shall contain an award that wil 
preclude a fair profit to the employer. Neither shall it 
made upon the premise that an employee is entitled 
share in the profit of the employer.” 

“Consideration shall be given to prevailing rates of 
wages in the industry involved and to the effect of a ris 
or fall in wages upon the general economy, and to th 
adequacy of existing living standards.” 

“In fixing wages, the court shall take into account m 
employer’s past, present and future profits.” 

Whether or not Judge Knox’s proposals may be the 
final answer, they constitute a sane, serious attempt to 
solve a highly critical problem. As such, they are worth 
the deep attention of every American. 


—CHARLES FURCOLOWE 
* 
Self-effacement can promote self. 
“ ' 


Reason Versus Will 


In the light of the struggle now going on throughout 
the world between two concepts of the State, it is well 
to recollect the basis upon which our forebears established 
our government. As set forth in the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, government was created to secure certain rights. 
It was acknowledged that these rights had their source in 
natural law, with the Creator recognized as its author. The 
State, in deriving its power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, thus rested upon a rational foundation of lawful 
political power. 

The reverse of this concept is that man is made for 
the State. Government, in its essence, gives rights. It can 
also take away those rights at will. It is all-embracing, 
wholly possesses its subjects, becomes the sum and sub- 
stance of human existence. There are no limits to its will 
which is imposed by coercion in lieu of recognizable law. 
Man has become a thing, a number, is quantitatively dealt 
with as an inert object. 

We have always considered man, the —_ individual, 
as being worthy of protection against arbitrary powet, 
and have always valued the opportunity afforded to grow 
and develop within the framework of just laws. And we 
have recognized that only through initiative and self-reli- 
ance, based upon moral worth, could man bring to fruit 
ion his latent possibilities. 

In a world that may be approaching the twilight of the 
individual, it is more important than ever that we keep 
these verities in mind. For once we lose faith in theif 
intrinsic value, our only alternative will be refuge in #® 
impersonal state, stripped of all those moral qualities that 
differentiate us from the animals.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 

* 
Radiate cheerfulness. 
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So that all may know! 


In the retail store, the price 
tags on merchandise perform an 
important service. They give you 
essential information — frankly 
and openly. They invite careful 
comparisons, which are indispen- 
sable to good buying judgment. 

Securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange also carry 
“price tags”... displayed for all 
to see on the nation-wide ticker 
System and in the stock tables 
of the daily papers. 

The very fact that a security 
is listed on this Exchange gives 
automatic assurance of prompt 
publication of prices. Thus the 
Ivestor not only knows that 
there:is always a ready market 
for his holdings, should he desire 
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to sell them, but he also knows 
day to day their prices on the 
current market. 

The prices of listed securities 
areestablished through open bids 
by buyers and open offers by sell- 
ers. Swift and wide circulation 


New York 
STocK EXCHANGE 


of this price information—along 
with full disclosure of essential 
facts by the companies whose 
securities are listed here—is part 
of the long-established policy 
of this Exchange to foster prin- 
ciples of informed: investment. 


INVESTMENT BY FACT, 
NOT BY FANCY 


Before any company lists its securities 
in this market place, it agrees to disclose, . 
regularly, facts about its business which 

are essential to an informed investment 
decision. These facts, and other impor- 
tant market information, are available 
to investors in the reports of companies 
whose securities are listed on this Ex- 
change... in the financial pages of your 
newspaper ... at the offices of Member 
Firms of this Exchange. Use this in- 
formation — for your own protection. 


















PERSONALITIES 


HEN J. (for James) Spencer 

Love built his first mill it was 

pretty ‘much like any other, 
with one significant exception: One 
side was built of wood. At 26, still a 
tyro in the textile field, he was al- 
ready planning for the expansion he 
felt was inevitable. 

This vision, this unbounded sense 
of confidence in the future, was—and 
is—one of Love’s outstanding traits. 
That it has been grounded on some- 
thing more than mere wishful thinking 
is evident from a glimpse at the phe- 
nomenal success he has achieved. Let’s 
take a look at the record. 

In 1919 Spencer Love was a young 
man, 23, with lots of ambition but 
few assets. He had an AB degree from 
Harvard (where his father was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics), a war rec- 
ord which included a special citation 
from General Pershing and the unique 
distinction of having reached the rank 
of Major at the age of 22, and $3,000 
in cash. He had no job, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—where he was born and 
raised—offered no immediate pro- 
spects. 

IMPATIENT FOR SUCCESS 


Never one to wait for opportunity to 
come pounding at his door, young 
Spencer packed his belongings, poc- 
keted his precious $3,000, and set off 
for the South—to Gastonia, N. C., his 
father’s original home. There his uncle 
gave him his first foothold in textiles 
by making him payroll clerk in his 
Gastonia Cotton Manufacturing Co.., 
at $120 a month. Since that day Spen- 
cer Love has never left the textile busi- 
ness, nor wanted to. 

Laboring in someone else’s vineyard 
had no part in his plans, however. 
Neither was he content to work him- 
self up the ladder rung by rung. He 
was determined to get to the top, but 
he wanted to get there in one leap. 

To him, the solution was obvious; 
he'd simply buy his uncle’s mill—lock, 
stock and loom. But hdw to do it? 


Cartes Furco.towre is Managing Editor 
of Forses. 





Tomorrow's Leaders 
J. Spencer Love 


He had only $3,000. It would take 
$250,000 to purchase a controlling in- 
terest. Impatient for success, and, 
characteristically, refusing to be fazed 
by what many men would have re- 
garded as an insuperable obstacle, he 
borrowed $65,000 from a selling and 
factoring agent by pledging the plant’s 
accounts at a high commission rate. 
Then he managed to borrow another 
$15,000 from a local bank, arranging 
to pay the $170,000 balance out of the 
next two or three years’ profits. Spen- 
cer Love had bought a mill. 

But he wasn’t satisfied. Heedless of 
the fact that he was still a comparative 
novice in the textile business, he be- 
gan to scan the horizon for a better 
plant. Late in 1923 he and his father 
sold the mill property—the building 
and houses—and kept the machinery. 
Young Spencer, again resorting to his 
uncanny ability to raise money, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Burlington, 
N. C., Chamber of Commerce to un- 
derwrite funds for a new plant. He 
and the senior Love supplied the ma- 
chinery, and Spencer promptly be- 
came the treasurer and general mao- 
ager. 

The going was rough in getting 
started in 1924 and 1925, but in 1926 
he started off on the whirlwind period 
of expansion that has rocketed his 
company to the top in the textile in- 
dustry. For the next 10 years the com- 
pany grew until it became a series of 
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“Not cursed with tradition" 


built provides year-round employment 
for 22,000 people, has an annual pay- 
roll of $44,000,000 and annual net 
sales of around $200,000,000. 

Burlington is one of the largest 
fabricators of man-made yarns in the 
world, with a total of 75 plants, 12 
abroad, most of them small (Love is 
a strong advocate of decentralized in- 
dustry). And the company is still 
growing. 

He hasn’t lost touch with the sprawl- 
ing textile giant he created. He always 
knows exactly how any single plant 
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The story of a textile tycoon who started his career with 
$3,000 and built himself a company which operates mills 


throughout the world—and is still expanding 
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companies. In 1937 Burlington Mills 
Corp., with Spencer Love as president, 
was organized to consolidate with 
Burlington Mills Co., Inc., the various 
previously associated production com- 
panies. 

Today the company he created and 


is doing—whether it be one of the 
home mills in Greensboro, N. C., of 
one in Cuba, England, Australia ot 
any other of those overseas. This 
knack of constantly keeping his finget 
on the pulse of his organization # 
typical of the man. And it has resulted 
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in Burlington being tagged by envious 
competitors as a “one-man” outfit. 
Actually, this isn’t true. 

While Love is undoubtedly more ac- 
tively concerned in his company’s mul- 
titudinous operations than are most 

idents, he has been wise enough 
to surround himself with an organiza- 
tion of young, capable, and aggressive 
men—men thoroughly acquainted with 
the textile business and who deserve 
much credit for Burlington’s phenome- 
nal growth. Many of his key execu- 
tives, incidentally, have been with the 
company since early in its life. Judi- 
ciously realizing their value, he has 
treated them well. And because he has 
always been loyal, and backed up their 
decisions on vital matters, without ex- 
ception they are his biggest boosters. 


“A BUSINESS GENIUS" 


I talked with several of his associ- 
ates in the main office in Greensboro. 
Here’s a typical example of how they 
regard him: William S. Coulter, quiet, 
wedf-effacing Burlington vice-president 
and general counsel, told me: “He’s 
really a great man—a business genius. 
He has never been properly ap- 
praised.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
by other top officials, from Gene Rowe, 
the company’s genial and capable 
controller general, to soft-voiced, smil- 
ing J. C. Cowan, vice-president and 
general manager, and_ red-haired, 
sharp-witted William Klopman, senior 
vice-president, who resides in New 
York and is in charge of merchandis- 
ing, styling and all sales activity. 

At 50, Spencer Love looks like a 
man of 40. And he has the spirit of a 
30-year-old. The whole Burlington or- 
ganization, in fact, is charged with 
youthful aggressiveness. Most of its 
top officials are men still in their thir- 
ties or forties. 

Love himself is a great booster for 
youth. Many of his friends are young- 
er than himself, and he has a penchant 
for ferreting out young, promising 
workers in his organization and push- 
ing them, untested, into positions of 
responsibility. For example, he upped 
34-year-old, boyish-looking Burke Mc- 
Connell to the key spot of vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
all Burlington manufacturing opera- 
tions. Bob Huffines, 42, vice-president 
and general assistant to Klopman; 
Steve Upson, 38; and Bob Gilliam, who 
heads the company’s dyeing division, 


are other examples. It’s indicative of ' 
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the soundness of Love’s judgment, 
however, that most of the men he has 
thus impulsively lifted from the ranks 
have subsequently justified his faith 
in their abilities, many of them mov- 
ing up the ladder to even more respon- 
sible posts. More than 80% of the 
company’s key positions are held by 
men promoted from within. 

Typical of the forward-looking, 
youthful attitude of Burlington’s presi- 
dent is his employee relations pro- 
gram, one of the most enlightened in 
the industry. 

The company has a widespread rec- 
reational program, including a recrea- 
tional fund for the various plants; a 
free insurance plan; annual bonus 
plan; a top-notch safety program—as 
a result of which some plants have 
gone five years without a single lost- 
time accident—annual banquets and 
service pins; house organs for nearly 
every single plant; and an employee 
mail order service, whereby workers can 
purchase nylon hose at a discount. The 
Burlington Foundation, a charitable 
foundation established several years 
ago and contributed to regularly by 
the company, has a loan fund avail- 
able to employees and their children 
for college and graduate study. A re- 
tirement system and profit-sharing plan 
are available to all salaried employees 
at a very small cost to the employee. 
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“You've got to share success with labor" 


The company also makes a determined 
effort to teach its workers the eco- 
nomic facts of life, through the peri- 
odic distribution of booklets which ex- 
plain, in simple, non-technical terms, 
just how the firm’s money is spent. 

To top it off, Burlington workers 
are among the highest paid in the in- 
dustry. As Love told me: “You've got 
to share your success with labor.” Lit- 
tle wonder that his mills have never 
been organized, nor have ever had a 
general strike. 

I went through some of the mills 
and got a first-hand insight into con- 
ditions. I was pleasantly surprised at 
the over-all modernity of the build- 


ings. Here were no run-down plants 
of the type once typical of Southern 
textile mills. Instead, every one was 
neat, attractive, air-conditioned. The 
floors were spotless, the lighting good, 
the rest-rooms clean. The ladies’ 
lounge in one plant was even fitted out 
with frilly cretonne curtains. “Makes 
it more homelike,” the superintendent 
said, proudly. I asked him if they had 
morning and afternoon rest periods 
for the employees. “No need to,” he 
smiled. “Whenever any worker wants 
to knock off for a brief rest or a smoke 
he’s free to do so within reasonable 
limits—any time during the day.” 


MANIA FOR MODERNIZATION 


A good deal of the labor-manage- 
ment harmony that exists at Burling- 
ton is due to the fact that Spencer 
Love, in the words of one of his as- 
sociates, “is not cursed with tradi- 
tion.” He’s sincerely concerned about 
the welfare and happiness of his work- 
ers, and is willing to adopt almost any 
expedient that seems practical to 
achieye it, regardless of the carping of 
detractors who say “It won’t work.” 

Thus he insists that every Burling- 
ton plant be modernized as fast as 
feasible, with aging but far from ob- 
solete machines ruthlessly ripped out 
and new ones installed. This is a con- 
tinuous process at Burlington. Mod- 
ernization, in fact, is almost a mania 
with him, a policy which has resulted 
in the company’s restoring many run- 
down textile communities to attractive, 
neat places to live and work. 

No mere philanthropist, however, 
Love has always had a shrewd busi- 
ness “method in his madness,” and 
his advocacy of a policy which pro- 
duces “better clothing at lower prices” 
has paid off handsomely. It’s no sur- 
prise that he has played a major role 
in the growth of the rayon industry. 

I asked him what Burlington was 
doing to combat the current union in- 
vasion of Southern textile mills. 

“Not a thing,” he smiled. “We've 
always played fair with our workers 
—and they seem to realize it. If they 
want to be organized, it’s up to them. 
But so far the union apparently hasn’t 
offered anything tangible that they’re 
not already getting, and they know 
that in our section when the union 
comes there is always a lot of bicker- 
ing, strikes, and ill feeling along with 
it that more than offset any advan- 
tages. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SELLING 








By NAT BENSON 


DAZZLING full-page ad cheer- 


fully tells us that “The Old Front 

Door Bell Is Ringing Again.” 
What’s making it ring? Bill collectors? 
The postman invariably ringing twice? 
No. The old front door bell is respond- 
ing to the magic touch of sales-mak- 
ing men and promotional men. For 
business has now definitely entered the 
puzzling post-war era of the “buyer’s 
market,” a period of rising costs which 
make consumers much less easy to 
convince. 

As each week goes by, the alert- 
minded sales manager and promotion 
expert become more and more con- 
vinced that a wholesale recasting of 
sales and merchandising techniques ‘is 
essential. New techniques are being 
combined with modernized older ones: 
special psychological methods of select- 


ing, testing and training new salesmen, 


How to Build for the 
Buyer's Market 


of salesman-trainee—and then training 
him right. Servel demands men whe 
can produce consistently and_ sell 
creatively. 

A practical “patterned interview” 
has been designed for gas companies 
to weed out or at least detour all men 
not ideally fitted for selling, as train- 
ing inadequate prospects usually costs 
a top-flight sales organization almost 
$500 a head. Servel’s salesman-selec- 
tion program all but makes a case his- 
tory of each hopeful applicant, since 
the “patterned interview” is based on 
an intensive study of 1,000 gas com- 
pany salesmen’s reeords. 

Consumer research is also essential, 
Jones believes: “We've researched into 
all the things Mrs. America wants in 
her 1947 refrigerator. As a result, our 
product has been completely revamped, 
streamlined. The next step is promo- 





Spurred by the return of the buyer's market, wide-awake 
managements are going all-out with plans to revamp war- 
deadened sales staffs, overhaul merchandising methods 





fresh developments of applied research 
in marketing and advertising, display 
testing, more dramatic presentations 
of new products—all are being care- 
fully studied with special regard to 
each individual sales job and the par- 
ticular strategy and organization each 
demands. For example, let’s consider 
first Servel’s thoroughly-planned, all- 
round 1947 sales offensive: 

George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of sales, says there’s nothing 
more valuable in stepping up sales than 
selecting, with the greatest care and 
psychological solicitude, the right kind 
Nat Benson, a regular correspondent of 


Forzes, has had long and varied experience 
in the field of business. 





tion. For example, our program con- 
sists of: a bigger-than-ever schedule of 
magazine advertising, promotional dis- 
plays, direct mail, arresting dealer dis- 
plays that really give a bang to show- 
rooms, local co-op news ads in mat 
form, outdoor posters, and salesmen’s 
kits, including a small plastic model 
graphically designed to show ‘that Ser- 
vel has no moving parts.’ 

“Other sales-builders are Home- 
maker’s Institutes, which conduct vital 
research on kitchen planning, food and 
appliances; Home Service girls’ cook- 
ing schools; and our Homemakers’ 
Digest—a monthly compilation of the 
most outstanding articles from all the 
top women’s magazines.” 


Full 





High-pressure methods are now passé 


Sales techniques that belong in the 
horse-and-buggy days have handi- 
capped many a well-meaning, ill-+ell 
ing sales force. Alert companies today 
wisely devote much time to how selling 
can best be modernized, where and to 
whom sales can most easily be made. 
The smart sales manager, says the head 
of one forward-looking company, no 
longer just puts salesmen on the 
and lets them shift for themselves. 
Rejuvenating sales and merchandising 
efforts in this crucial period of rising 
costs is frankly a job for the expert 
and able sales analyst. Past experience, 
present enthusiasm and sound strategy 
for the future are the great essentials 
for leaders in the modern sales picture. 

We asked Fred Manchee, merchan- 
dising director and supervisor of sales 
and market research for the big BBDO 
agency, “What factors make more 
sales?” He drew upon his long experi- 
ence to size up what a few of the really 
progressive sales leaders are doing 
today: 

“To begin with, a good product, 
properly priced, packaged and distrib- 
uted, always means much. But that 
isn’t the whole story. First, there’s the 
established manufacturer’s name and 
title of his product. Provided they et 
joy wide public goodwill and accept: 
ance they count tremendously, for con- 
sumers will always pay more for goods 
bearing a name synonymous with de 
pendabie quality and prestige.” 

Recently, ‘market research greatly 
helped one of BBDO’s important man- 
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wacturing clients. This company’s 

uct was sold to other fabricators 
yho were reluctant to use the original 
maker's name on the finished consumer 
product. BBDO’s market researchers 
queried 500 families: “Does the prod- 
uct bearing the ‘original’ label also 
attract you MORE than one just bear- 
ing the second fabricator’s name?” 
fighty-four per cent of the prospective 
consumers wanted both labels on the 
utticle, were more likely to be sold by 
both; 74% of 500 other families 
queried would have paid 10¢ more for 
the product bearing both labels. Ob- 
viously, says Manchee, as a producer 
of valuable sales facts, market research 
is a potent tool. 

Another great manufactory said: “A 
good new arresting product name has 
proven a huge asset to us. We ask the 
public if they like a name, test its 
sales-audibility via. phone order and 
radio commercial. Check the ‘taste- 
ability’ of a new product name, too, 
and ask the public what they prefer in 
size, shape, color and packaging. Some 
kinds of packaging actually make a 





product look bigger, suggest more 
value for cost.” 

“Watch pour price levels,” advised 
another package goods sales manager. 
“Devise sales-tests, as we did, to deter- 
mine the right price for your product.” 

Said a big paint company man: 
“Don’t make our error in distribution. 
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Not too long ago we sent an army of 
salesmen into a state because it had 
been listed as “good prosperous terri- 
tory.” That information boomeranged 
when we realized that 85% of the 
dwellings in it were made of brick and 
offered a very limited market for paint. 
Get all the facts first.” 

According to Manchee, in problems 
of distribution by system or area, the 
smart sales manager wants to have the 
Five Ws answered: (1) WHO buys 
the product (sex, age, income levels) ? 
(2) WHY do they buy it? (3) WHAT 
is the product’s competition? (4) 
WHERE are the product’s best outlets? 
(5) WHEN is the product affected by 
seasonal buying factors? 

A leading food company stresses the 
importance of steady, direct contact 
with dealers—if not possible by sales- 
man contact, then most certainly by 
strong trade paper advertising and 
vigorous direct mail sales-helps and 
company reminders. 

Studies of display methods have 
proven highly effective in many fields, 
especially in view of the fact that bas- 
ket displays have shown 
they double sales made 
by regular kinds of dis- 
play. Display material 
itself, says a successful 
promotion man, should 
be tested on the retailer. 
If he doesn’t like a dis- 
play piece, the manufac- 
turer can save himself 
the cost of paying for a 
costly promotional item 
which is bound to be 
born to blush unseen. 

Du Pont recently test- 
ed five different kinds 
of sales-appeal in a re- 
vealing series of five dif- 
ferent ads in three dif- 
ferent cities. These were 
the appeals: (1) Now a 
housepaint that cleans it- 
self. (2) This house- 
paint is pre-tested. (3) 
New house paint made 
by Du Pont. (4) This 
house paint saves you 
money. (5) A paint that 
keeps white houses whiter. 

In all three cities the same winner 
showed up: “New house-paint made 
by Du Pont?”—which not only demon- 
strates the magic of the Du Pont name, 
but proves the value of testing varied 
ad-appeals as an effective modern way 
of stepping up sales—and keeping 


3 Devanev 
Consumer research is now more important than ever 


them up by using the most potent 
angle consumer-wise. 

In an entirely different sales field, 
Irving Stempel, progressive head of 
McKettrick Williams, Inc., a dress 
manufacturing firm which does five 
million dollars worth of business an- 
nually via 1,800 cutlets all over the 
country, says: “We find out by direct 
market research what customers want. 
Our aim is to satisfy them. There’s no 
advertisement like a satisfied customer 
—and our ads make a point of leaving 
out the flowery adjectives and letting 
the quality in the goods speak for 
itself.” That’s also the view of Stem- 
pel’s smart young advertising manager, 
Sheila Hawkins, ex-Vassar girl who 
admires her employer’s rigid rule of 
“Never high-pressure a buyer.” 


STRESS ON FACTS 


McKettrick, one of the most com- 
pletely successful operations in its field, 
has a new theme in selling: “Take the 
visiting buyers off the defensive—and 
educate them.” No phony good will, 
no high falutin’ “class advertising” any 
more, but a new technique of replacing 
the old flossy adjectives with a believ- 
able barrage of manufacturing facts, 
of showing relaxed buyers just how 
McKettrick goods are made. 

McKettrick’s personable and cour- 
teous “low-pressure” sales staff sells 
buyers by virtue of their own demon- 
strated understanding of McKettrick 
garment features, many of which were 
suggested by McKettrick customers 
themselves. 

Surveying the 1947 picture with a 
practiced eye, Jack Kelly, dynamic 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
for the Emerson Drug Co., foresees an 
unusual period of rising costs—a tough 
period ahead for salemen, a period of 
shifting unpredictable conditions. “The 
basic solution to this difficult period 
of rising costs is to sell more merchan- 
dise at ever lower cost,” he says. “The 
average manufacturer in the drug field 
today must buckle down to some real 
old-fashioned hard selling. And that’s 
when advertising provides the much- 
needed catalyst for sales.” 

“Competition,” Kelly points out, 
“makes hard selling doubly essential 
now—not merely day-to-day competi- 
tion from regular rivals in the field, 
but the added competition offered by 
competing products from other fields, 
Here again is where decisive advertis- 
ing must direct consumer attention to 

{Continued on page 33) 








LABOR RELATIONS 





By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HEN‘ you sit down to negotiate 
a labor contract, how much do 
you know about the union 

which represents your employees? 
This is no idle question. In a spot- 
check of about 150 executives who 
deal with labor unions, made by the 


writer during a recent tour, the re- 
sults revealed that more than half 
were low-score on the strength, poli- 
cies, past history and other charac- 
teristics of the very unions which, 
year in and year out, play such vital 
roles in their labor relations picture. 


Quiz for Executives 


With labor officials, the situation 
was exactly the reverse. To hear th 
business agents of some unions tak 
one would gather that they had som 
secret pipeline into company facts and 
figures—so well versed were they in 

{Continued on page 33) 





To Meet Your 


Union on Equal Terms 








Do You Know The Answers? 


1. Is the International Union to which your local 
belongs affiliated with the CIO, AFL, or other? 


2. What are the names, addressess, telephone 
numbers of the heads of the International Union 
which runs your local. 


3. What is the background of the president, 
vice-president and other officers of the Inter- 
national? 


4. Is the union policy, as it concerns you, the 
employer, hammered out at the convention floors, 
or is it done on a local level? 


5. What are the union’s by-laws? 


6. When does the local or International have a 
convention ? 


7. How are the International or local heads 
elected—how often are elections held? 


8. Does the union publish financial statements? 


9. Just who does the union undertake to include 
among employees: (a) All workers in the in- 
dustry? (b) Only those in specific crafts? . (c) 
Supervisors? (d) White collar workers? 


10. What is the title of the union’s paper, and 
how often is it published? 


11. What are the union’s dues, fees, assessments 
and other charges? 


12. What membership benefits does the union 
offer? (a) Health & welfare fund? (b) Pension 
plan? (c) Educational opportunities? (d) Sum- 
mer camps? (e) Sanatorium? (f) Others? 


13. What are the union’s workrules?. (a) Are 
foremen permitted to work on production? (b) 
Is the shop steward the final union authority, 
or can he be overruled by other local officers? 


14. What strike benefits does the union furnish 
to its members? 


Here’s Why You Should 


Of late there have been a number of secessions by local unions— 
many of them unpublicized. To find out if your union is still in the 
“fold,” simply ask the business agent. 


In cases of an impasse, it may be wise for you to call in the 
International head to take a hand in the situation. You should have 
basic information ready for any emergency. 


Knowing something of the men you are to deai with will = | 
you make the right appeals and counter-proposals. For such detai 
see “Who’s Who In Labor” by Dryden Press. 


CIO policies are usually decided at conventions—AFL unions are 
more independent, and annual conclaves do little to shape local 
policy. 


By-laws will contain a raft of important data. 


Important for you to watch and follow. Often you can get an advance 
look-in on the nature of the demands which will be made on you. 


If you are negotiating with a CIO union, for example, the officers 
may be uncompromising because of an impending election. It may 
be wise to postpone your sessions until after the elections. 


You can gauge whether a union will strike—or continue a strike— 
by its strength. 


Union by-laws will tell you. Particularly important during an or- 
ganizing drive followed by a demand for recognition. Management 
should know just what the union’s area of jurisdiction is. 


Get on mailing list. Union agent will be glad to give you compli- 
mentary subscription. 


A must. In case you grant a check-off—does it include assessments, 
initiation fee—or only regular dues? 


You can size up the stability of your union by the amount of benefits 
your workers are allowed. The more’ benefite—usually—the stronger 
the union. 


Your foremen and other executives should know what these rules 
are in order to avoid run-ins with the union. Most workrules are not 
subject to change through negotiations, but some are. Find out which 
can be negotiated. 


The length of a strike often is determined by the benefits granted to 
strikers, An important item for your negotiating know-how. 



























ONOGRAPH disc records are molded 
with chrome-plated dies. No matter 
how well virtuosos have been recorded, 
it takes a perfect mold to transfer this 
entertainment onto acetate discs. 


Because of the shortage of shellac 
one large company resorted to the use 
of an asphaltic resin for processing the 

‘disc. In the use of this substitute, the 
die plates became coated with small 
amounts of the resin, which proved to 
be extremely difficult to remove, 


Carbon tetrachloride had been used 
for loosening the encrustations on the 
die plates, and for removing minute 
stains from the chrome discs. This 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 23 
Please contact me for a demonstration of Solvent 26. 


Sweet music ror INDUSTRY 


treatment, while moderately effective, 
was expensive and slow, because of the 
high volatility of carbon tetrachloride. 


Cities Service engineers recom- 
mended the use of Solvent 26. A 
chrome disc, in far worse condition 
than the average, was selected for test. 


With little or no agitation Solvent 26 
dissolved the crust and imbedded 
stains in the etched lines of the chrome. 
After wiping the surface dry with a 


clean woolen cloth the disc was re- 


stored to perfect condition! 


Outstandingly successful, this new 
method, at no increase in cost, proved 
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to be faster and more effective, and 
required less cleaning product for the 
operation than ever before. 


Solvent 26 is a patented metal clean- 
ing fluid developed, produced and 
sold exclusively by Cities Service. It 
has a unique history for solving many 
of industry’s most stubborn problems. 


If your plant is situated in a Cities 
Service marketing territory east of the 
Rockies, we shall be glad to demon- 
strate the merits of Solvent 26 on your 
own equipment. Simply contact your 
nearest Cities Service office, or mail 
the coupon below. There is no cost or 
obligation for this service. 


Cities Service 
means 
Great Service 
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MERCHANDISING 


URAL America is bag-happy. 
When city women stood in 
block-long nylon lines, their 

country cousins were besieging feed 
and flour stores. Farmers complain 
that their wives compel them to buy 
grain for the sake of the bag instead 
of its contents. And some women, 
without an animal on, the place, have 
bought feed because it was packaged 
in a pretty sack. The cotton bag busi- 
ness, of course, is booming. 

This extraordinary activity is the 
result of an amazing and far-sighted 
industry-wide promotion to build a 
mammoth market for cotton bags by 
making the material so attractive that 
country women will insist on using sal- 
vaged feed and flour sacks to decorate 
their homes and dress themselves— 
from head to foot. “Bag fashions” are 
catching on with the acceleration of a 
prairie fire. In 1945 a hundred mil- 
lion “dress print” bags were delivered. 
Last year, despite material shortages, 
the number was far greater. 


NEW TWIST FOR OLD IDEA 


Nobody is sure who originated the 
idea. Actually, however, there’s noth- 
ing new about re-using flour bags. 
Housewives have converted them into 
dish rags for generations. But until 
recently the “sad sack” seldom got be- 
yond the kitchen, and if it did it stood 
as a mark of poverty and ridicule. 

Some 10 years ago, however, the 
cotton bag industry, then America’s 
second largest consumer of cotton, be- 
gan to suffer severely in competition 
with paper and jute. Something had 
to be done if cotton was to hold this 
huge outlet, and cotton growers and 
bag manufacturers, through their 
trade associations, the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
conceived the idea of merchandising 
feed and flour in bags so attractively 
printed and of such good material that 
they could be re-used to make dresses, 





Francis WestTsrook, editor of Textile Age, 
is a regular contributor to Forses. 


It's in the Bag! 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr. 


curtains, and all © 
sorts of house- 
hold items. 

The program 
had hardly got- 
ten under way 
when the war 
broke out. The 
ensuing jute and 
paper shortage, 
huge agricultural 
crops, plus a ter- 
rific demand for 
containers, gave 
the cotton bag 
industry a tre- 
mendous boost. 
Cotton sack pro- 
duction almost 
doubled, until to- 
day it consumes more than a billion 
yards of cioth a year and has become 
King Cotton’s biggest customer. Not 
content to rest on their laurels, how- 
ever, the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association and the Cotton Textile 
Institute saw the opportunity of a 
lifetime, and promoted the clothes- 


This colorful evening gown, believe it or 
not, Is made out of fioral-print feed bags 


larger number of bags was left plain, 
but made of cloth that can be dyed 
in pleasant colors for dressmaking. 

Focal point of the campaign is a 
booklet, “Bag Magic for Home Sew- 
ing,” which gives instructions and 
offers patterns for creating anything 
from the skimpiest swim-suit to a gala 





Thousands of American women are now dressing them- 
selves in flour sacks—and they love it. The story of an indus- 
try-wide merchandising scheme that’s hitting the jackpot 





from-bags programs with greater vigor 
than ever. 

The campaign is a classic in adver- 
tising history, and merits the attention 
of any industry interested in merchan- 
dising a packaged product. It is based 
on the fundamental concept of making 
bags so attractive and useful that farm 
people will insist on cotton instead of 
paper and jute burlap—an idea quite 
similar to that employed by cheese and 
preserve manufacturers in packaging 
their products in attractive drinking 
glasses. Last year about 20% of the 
bags were decorated with a variety of 
floral, checked, and striped prints, 
compared to 2.5% pre-war. An even 


evening gown, from a child’s jumper 
to a festive slip cover, from a dish rag 
to a parlor curtain. The booklet is 
nationally advertised in farm, trade, 
and teacher magazines with a circu- 
lation of 140,000,000 this year. Two 
and a half million copies of the book- 
let have already been distributed, on 
written request, a figure calculated to 
make regular book publishers green 
with envy. Bag manufacturers also tie 
in their own advertising copy with the 
print sack campaign. 

To show farm women the possibili- 
ties of “bag fashions,” feed bag ward- 
robes are circulated among home dem- 
onstration groups, schools, clubs, and 
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county fairs. And bag fashion shows 
gre commonplace the country over. 
Related industries, too, have climbed 
on the bandwagon. Feed and flour 
millers are enthusiastic, as the attrac- 
tive sacks help sell their products in a 
competitive market. Rit Products 
Corp., manufacturer of home dyes, has 
printed a booklet telling housewives 
how to use Rit te dye the plain bags 
before sewing them into garments and 
home furnishings. 
Business men at first were reluctant, 
ially in wartime, to take on add- 
production and brand name prob- 
lems. Dyes, yarns, machinery and la- 
or were hard to find. Special inks 
had to be developed that would easily 
wash out. Otherwise, the bag fabrics 
wuld go forever branded with some 
er’s name. All this was managed, 
ever, and now manufacturers ad- 
thise how easily their brand names 
off the bags, and believe that this 
does more than anything else to 
ibly write their trade marks on 
mer minds. 
o, bag manufacturers have had 
into the style business. It’s not 
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quite as easy as it sounds to create an 


NEW PROCESSES 





attractive print, especially when it 
must serve as a bag, too. But a num- 
ber of companies have gone into styl- 
ing in a big way. Richard K. Peek, 
vice-president of The Percy Kent Bag 
Co., which claims to be the first “bag 
stylist” organization, has been crowned 
for his efforts with the title of “Hattie 
Carnegie of Sack Fashions.” 


BENEFIT TO CONSUMERS 


The idea also benefits consumers, 
which undoubtedly is the reason for 
its phenomenal success. Most impor- 
tant, it appeals to the traditional thrift 
of country people. For only a few 
cents a bag extra, farm people pur- 
chase along with their grain or flour 
a piece of good. quality cloth that 
transforms the nominally higher initial 
cost into an impressive saving. It is 
estimated that currentiy the consumer 
can salvage $10 a ton of grain through 
use of the fabric or by its sale. 

And country people are having a lot 
of fun. Sometimes it’s hard to get 
enough bags of a single design to fit 
out a wardrobe or decorate a room. 
Such a situation calls for a community 
“bag swap.” The women open out, 





wash, and neatly iron their sacks and 
then get together for a trading party, 
each trying to make up the quota for 
her project. 

And, ever more frequently, city 
dwellers are venturing forth to search 
the country for piece goods, buying 
bags from those farm women who will 
part with them. An exclusive West- 
wood Village market in Los Angeles, 
which caters to a very wealthy trade, 
is doing a land office business selling 
its customers flour bags as soon as 
they are emptied. Even Hollywood 
studio people are reported caught in 
the rush. 

All this, of course, is very gratifying - 
to the raw cotton and bag people. It is 
estimated that the fiber used in bags 
in 1945 was worth $70,000,000, repre- 
senting the production of 85,625 aver- 
age family-size cotton farms. Figures 
for 1946 are expected to be higher. 
The cloth made from this cotton was 
enough to reach to the moon and back, 
with a couple of extra turns around 
the equator. The cotton bag program 
has played a big part in building this 
huge market. It will play a bigger 
part in holding it in the years ahead. 


: Achievement in Research 


HERE’S a place for everything 

under the industrial sun—even for 
the bark of trees. Since the birth of 
the first lumber jack, most bark has 
been a nuisance and a waste. Although 
such items as cork, spices, chemicals, 
and certain medicines long have come 
from bark, it is only within the last 
few years that modern researchers 
have tackled the job of finding com- 
mercial uses for it. Already, outlets 
ranging from textile fibers to insecti- 
cides have been discovered. 

Latest event in bark’s industrial rise 
is the announcement by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. that it now has in 
pilot plant operation three processes 
for converting bark into industrially 
useful products. By next Fall it will 
have completed construction, at Long- 
View, Wash., of a mill where bark 
products will be manufactured at an 
initial rate of a carload daily. These 
will consist of a material suitable for 
the manufacture of insecticides, an in- 
gredient for plastics, and a component 
of a low-cost, resin glue. 
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Weyerhaeuser dévelopment engi- 
neers began their research several 
years ago. Researchers reduced bark 
to its three main components, a ma- 
terial resembling cork, a hard fibrous 
tissue, and a soft powder-like tissue, 
each differing chemically and in its 
potentialities. Further separation yield- 
ed five basic products, and experi- 
mental work with these proved that 
one of them was suitable for use in 
insecticide powders. 

Another ingredient of bark was 
found to have thermoplastic properties, 
making it ideal as a component of 
thermosetting plastic moulding com- 
pounds. When subjected to pressure 
and controlled temperatures, it pro- 
duces hard, strong, durable, and inex- 
pensive plastic materials. 

A third bark product was proved 
adaptable to the production of resin- 
ous glue for the manufacture of ply- 
wood and other wood laminations. 
Demand for this bark glue already 
exceeds production. 

More dramatic, perhaps, but not 


necessarily more important, was the 
discovery that certain parts of the 
bark of California’s giant redwood 
trees could be salvaged and converted 
into a textile fiber. Lumbermen long 
had observed that fibers, which form 
one layer of the redwood’s bark, mat- 
ted together into felt-like masses in the 
course of lumber operations. As far 
back as the Civil War effozts were 
made to utilize this fiber, but it was 
not until recently that a researcher 
named Harmon B. Riehl was suc- 
cessful. 

Known as Palconia, and manufac- 
tured by the Pacific Lumber Co., it 
has been blended with wool for the 
manufacture of such items as blankets 
and overcoating and suiting materials. 
The fabrics are said to look and feel 
like all-wool cloth, but to be somewhat 
lighter in weight. Palconia also has 
unusually good felting qualities, which, 
it is believed, will make it an ideal 
ingredient in combination with animal 
fibers for the manufacture of low-cost 
felt hats. 
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By Mail 
By THE EDITORS 


MALL business activities can 
S now do their bookkeeping by re- 
mote control. An attractive op- 
portunity for peacetime career seek- 
ers, it consists merely of keeping up- 
to-date the books and records of busi- 
ness enterprises too small to be able 
to hire a full-time bookkeeper. Corner 
grocery stores, small drug stores, fill- 
ing stations, barber shops, appliance 
stores, etc.—all are potential clients. 
Here is the way to proceed to set 
up such a business: Simply contact the 
proprietors of enterprises doing a 
small volume of business and tell them 
to pile together their invoices, bills, 
cash register tapes and miscellaneous 
financial records of the preceding 
week. Then, every Monday arrange 
for them to mail you all these papers 
in an addressed envelope furnished by 
you. You do the rest: Figure their 
bills, wage records, social security, 
employee income tax deductions, sales 
tax, personal income tax. You write the 
ledgers of each business man you 
handle in duplicate, keeping one copy 
for yourself. 


BOON TO SMALL BUSINESS 


The average small business operator 
who is not doing enough business to 
employ a full-time bookkeeper usually 
tries to keep his own books. Sometimes 
he hires a part-time bookkeeper to 
come in and post them. At any rate, 
it takes so much time from his busi- 
ness he is liable to lose more than he 
saves by not hiring a mail order book 
poster to do the work. In such a case, 
all he would have to do to know where 
he stands at all times would be to 
drop his daily records into an envelope 
and look over the ledger sheets which 
you mail back. 

The father of this bookkeeping-by- 
mail idea, Charles L. Silverman, start- 
ed it in a small way in San Diego, 
Calif., where he took on nearby busi- 
nesses until he was reaching out many 
hundred miles. He finally had to take 


.. in Bookkeeping 


in a number of associates to take care 
of his increasing patronage, including 
J. W. Hessions, a securities expert, 
who helped him plan his project on a 
mass production basis. The latest re- 
port shows the net worth of this or- 
ganization to be around $130,000. In 
the central office are several accoun- 
tants, bookkeepers‘and other employ- 


should know how to compute income 
tax records, as well as other tax state- 
ments. 

If you have bookkeeping and ac- 
counting training you can, of course, 
work up to a mail order business by 
doing part-time bookkeeping for a few 
firms in your home town. 

To establish a small operation, you 





Taking care of other people’s business records is fast 
becoming a profitable business in itself. A “remote control” 
operation, only a small initial investment is required 





ees using some of the most up-to-date 
business and accounting machines. 

Silverman’s enterprise is known to- 
day as the Accounting Corp. of Ameri- 
ca. Hessions is chief accountant. It is 
now extending its services into cities 
all over the U. S. 

Anyone wanting to set up a book- 
keeping mail business needs $1,000 
for office equipment and $2,500 cash re- 
serve to meet overhead for six months. 
By the end of that time he should 
have enough clients for the business 
to be operating in the clear. If you 
want to operate a branch office in some 
city for a big mail order bookkeeping 
corporation like Silverman’s, you will 
need, says Hessions, $1,500 more for 
purchase of franchise. In this case you 
will get the training facilities of the 
corporation, the assistance of its ac- 
counting staff and other invaluable 
help. You work up business in your 
territory and mail the office records 
of each client to the central office of 
the corporation for computing. 

To start such a system, a good busi- 
ness background is an invaluable as- 
set. You should know the fundamentals 
of how a small business is operated 
and have such bookkeeping and ac- 
counting training as can be obtained 
in any good business college. And you 


would need only the ordinary ofice 
equipment: -adding machines, type 
writers, some of the latest accountng 
machines. After you set up a ful- 
fledged office, with the idea of going 
after mail order business in earnest, 
you will need, for the first 100 ac- 
counts per month: one accountant, one 
bookkeeper, one typist and one clerk. 
For the first 300 accounts you will 
need one accountant, three bookkeep- 
ers, two typists and four clerks. 

Based on average conditions, you 
should net, on 100 accounts, $400 a 
month over and above salaries, of: 
office rent and other expenses. This is 
on an estimated revenue of $1,750, 
with an operating expense of $1,350. 
On 300 ‘accounts your estimated net 
income would be $2,200. These esti- 
mates are based on the experience of 
the Accounting Corp. of America. To 
get the revenue on which these esti- 
mates are based, you charge each busi- 
ness man for whom you keep books 
$15 -a month, if his business is under 
$50,000 a year, and $5 a month for 
each additional $25,000. 

One final point: Bookkeeping by 
mail should be done only for those 
clients doing a cash business, except 
for possibly a, few special credit ac- 
counts. ‘ 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND RECULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“DEPRESSION?” 
From The Chronicle (AFL): 
The whole country seems to be ask- 
ing, will there be another depression? 
Why should there be so much talk 
about a depression at a time when 
there are more people employed than 


ever before in our peacetime history? . 


Could it be that some people want 
a depression? 
Could it be that some people believe 


‘that the time has come to get tough 


... with the American people? 

Is it possible that some people look 
upon another depression as a means 
of tearing down wages, destroying la- 
bor unions, and eliminating the small 


business competitors? ... 


One thing is sure—there is no ex- 
cuse for poverty and insecurity in a 
country which has half of the produc- 
tive resources of the world. . . 

American workers are not going to 
watch their families starve like they 
did in the last depression—amidst 
plenty. 


“ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION” 


From CIO News 
400,000) : 

President Philip Murray of the CIO 
gave a serious warning to Congress 
when he testified before the Senate la- 
bor committee. . . 

He explained how the anti-labor 
bills would weaken labor at the bar- 
gaining table, and throw the weight 
of government behind employers who 
are trying to protect their exorbitant 
profits against any demands for wage 
increases, . . 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Congressmen push- 
ing the NAM program of anti-union 
legislation are not consciously trying 
to wreck the U. S. economy, of course. 

But any examination of the bills 
they are promoting will show that they 
do not go to the root causes of in- 
dustrial unrest, but are actually de- 
signed only to weaken, if not destroy, 
the unions and to increase the bar- 
gaining advantages of the employers. 
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In taking these viciouS swings at 
the unions, labor’s enemies are tak- 
ing in more territory than they prob- 
ably intend. 

What they mean to be a knock-out 
blow against union labor is a round- 
house punch which is liable to land 
on our whole economy. 


“PROFITS MUST COME DOWN” 


From Labor Press Associates, \a- 
bor news service: 

Because prices were pushed up so 
high, millions of families have been 
pushed back to living conditions that 
they had left behind years ago. Full 
consurpption, without which there can 
be no full employment, can go on only 
if somebody passes a miracle. The new 
high in production is just a peak on 
which we stand, balancing ourselves, 
with our knees shaking. | 

The prices were shoved up so that 
the boys we work for could make more 
money. Stick that point right in front 
of you and don’t ever lose sight of it 
. . » Maybe you’ve heard of a case 
where this wasn’t true. But this is a 
big country, brother. It’s big enough 
to hold a lot of other examples—and 
still leave the basic facts unchanged. 

But the profits have to be cut down 
. . » The best capitalists in Améfica 
admit that it’s true. They know that 
you can’t have both big profits and 
big purchasing power. It’s either big 
profits or big employment, and you 
can’t have both. 





From CIO News. 





FOR YOUR 1947 NEEDS 
STANDARDIZE ON 


YOUNG 





HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 





@ To get the utmost of efficiency in 
heating, cooling and air conditioning 
equipment specify Young, for embodied 
in each product is a quarter-century of 
specialization in the heat transfer field. 
Mail the coupon for free brochure. 

YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 

701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 


YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oil COOLERS*GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING 
RADIATORS ¢ HEAT EXCHANGERS « INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS COOLING COS 
GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS © CONVECTORS 
CONDENSERS ¢ AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
EVAPORATORS * ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 








YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Send me a free copy 
of your catalog. 

















Hundreds of 


PROFIT SOURCES 





New 1947 Treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES’ 








A completely new 1947 edition de- 
scribing 850 new products being 
produced by 627 manufacturers. 


Compiled from a nationwide sur- 
vey now appearing daily in The 
Journal of Commerce, this 64- 
page tabloid lists and explains 
undreds of mew money-making 
ideas on the market today—new 
products and services for you to 
use, sell, produce or compete 
with, including names and ad- 
dresses of sources. Get your copy 
now, then keep posted on addi- 
tional new developments as they 
appear each day in the “New 
Products” column of The Journal 
of Commerce — America’s com- 
plete daily business newspaper. 








A copy of the 64-page 1947 edition of 
**New Products and Services** will be sent 
free with a trial subscription to The 
Journal of Commerce—the next 78 issues 
for only $5. Mail your check today. 


Journal of Loumerce 
NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me the next 78 issues plus 
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a FREE copy of “New Products and 

Services” =the 64-page new 1947 edition. 

Check for $5 is enclosed. 

Name ° 

Street Address : 

City. (Zone No) ___ State, . 
r-2 ¢ 












@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC, Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. s25 Elkhart, indiana “‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 


_ - 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Office Equipment, Materials Handling, Auto. 
motive Equipment, Lighting, Plastics, Heating 


“TAKE A LETTER, PLEASE" 

Auguring a new era in business cor- 
respondence, the “Sound-On-Wire” de- 
vice shown here is reported to be the 
first wire recorder specifically designed 
as a dictating machine for general 
business use. Built by the Standard 





Machines Co:, it comes complete in 
one unit, comprising a combination 
recorder and playback. Other uses: 
Recording of radio programs, verba- 
tim reports of meetings and telephone 
conversations. 


BOON TO SECRETARIES 

Typewriter type can now be kept in 
top condition without using fluid. It’s 
done with Walter H. Lowston’s “dry 
rubber tool,” which features a special 
outer rubber that works like blotting 
paper—by absorption it carries the 
ink off, leaves the type shiny and 
clean. 


PLASTIC SCREEN 


Prospective home owners may be in- 
terested in an unusual type of plastic 
rust-proof insect screen. Made by the 
Lumite Division of Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co., its corrosion-resistance 
quality is said to be a permanent 
guarantee against rust stains on wood- 
work or stucco beneath windows and 
doors. Additional features: It never 
needs painting, can be cleaned easily, 
quickly, with a damp cloth. 


STICKER TAPE 


Laminated, pressure-sensitive tape 
labels that perform “sticking jobs” 
with a minimum loss of time, maxi- 
mum rate of dependability, are said 


to be proving an effective advertis. 
ing medium. Developed by Topflight 
Tool Co. during the war, they are now 
being used as colorful eye-catchers on 
merchandise. The addition of a layer 


of transparent tape protects the printed | 


surface against abrasion, water, oil, 
etc. Present uses: marking, coding, 
identifying, trade-marks, instruction 
labels. 


TUBE TESTER 


Recommended as standard equip. 
ment for garages, tire repair shops 
and service stations, Reliable Spring 
& Wire Forms Co. is now marketing a 
slow leak detector for testing tire tubes. 
It’s a wire protective guard in which 
leaky inner tubes may be inserted, be- 
fore immersion in tank, providing suf- 
ficient air pressure to find very small 
leaks without blowing the tube. Thé 
detector is reported to be able to 
handle all tube sizes. 


HOME SANITATION 


Another housekeeping aid is an 
automatic gas-fired home refuse dis- 
poser. A product of the Valley Weld- 
ing & Boiler Co., it’s 18” wide, 24” 
deep, 36” high, comes finished in white 
enamel for the kitchen, baked alumi- 
num for the basement. Advantages: 
Odorless, smokeproof, has combustion 
so complete that ash removal is need- 
ec but once a week. 


SUPER-JACK 


Stamina and dependability are the 
highlights of this all-steel scissors jack, 
now on the market. Designed by the 
Stewart Manufacturing Co. to meet all 
requirements, it’s said to afford ample 
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safety margins. Features: A two-ton 
capacity, 11-inch elevation. 


EGG GRADER 


Electronics, now invading the pri- 
yacy of the hen and the egg, promises 
to revolutionize the country’s egg 
grading systems. A Cornell University 
development, this latest system is said 
to be more accurate, can sort eggs ac- 
cording to their internal quality as 
well as future perishability. 


LIFT AID 

Simplified materials handling, with 
unit loads mounted on disposable car- 
rier sheets of corrugated paper or fiber 
board, is a feature of Clark Tructrac- 





tor’s “Pul-Pac” method. It’s a combi- 
nation of a push-pull attachment, with 
a flat steel plate serving in place of 
the usual forks, plus an inexpensive 
load base of paper to receive, lift and 
carry unit loads. Some benefits: re- 
duced pallet and freight costs, in- 
creased storage space. 


LIGHT NOTE 

An innovation in lighting is Duro 
Test Corp.’s “Slim” fluorescent lamp. 
In addition to longer life, instant start- 
ing, it’s claimed this lamp delivers 
more efficient light application. Pos- 
sible uses: over assembly lines, cove 
and show case lighting, and other ap- 
plications where long, narrow, con- 
tinuous lighting is desirable at moder- 
ate cost. 


FLUID PUMP 


Designed to achieve space economy, 
Denison’s latest in hydraulic pumps 
combines quiet operation with high 
pressure and high volume. Providing 
power and speed in operation, it con- 
tains fewer parts, is of more compact 
design. It features minimum of wear 
on moving parts within the pump, is 
designed for continuous duty opera- 
tion. 
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% Kansas has more days of sun- 
shine than any other state showing an 
equal annual precipitation. Fog is rare, 
smoke and soot practically non-existent 
as natural gas is the principal fuel. 
Temperatures are moderate winter and 
summer, hence construction and heat- 
ing costs are lower. The climate is 
wholesome, invigorating. 














Transportation by air, rail and high- 
ways is seldom difficult. Regularity in 
attendance by employees is an accepted 
fact during all seasons, 








Kansas soil is fertile and productive. 
And beneath the fields lie abundant 
resources in mineral wealth. The list of 
basic materials . . . metallic and non- 
metallic . . . is long and impressive. 














Yes, Kansas is rich in natural wealth 
and resources ... PLUS a reserve of 
effective manpower that has proved 
itself efficient, intelligent, resourceful, 
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KANSAS 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSiON 
WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary- Director 
811-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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Guth, a. 


Modern retailers have repeatedly 





proved the inseparable alliance 
between good lighting and good 
business. Because GUTH Lighting 
is Good Lighting, MAISON 
BLANCHE in New Orleans is one 
of the many fine stores using 





GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires to 
provide efficient, attractive, 
sales-stimulating illumination. 


In stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings... anywhere that there's 
a need for well-engineered light- 
ing fixtures to conform with sound 

e lighting plans... GUTH has the 
right answer. 





Start with a good Lighting Plan! Con- 
sult the Lighting Engineer with your 
lecal Light and Power Company, or 
with your Architect, for sound advice. 


@. THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
' ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 















































WORLD PRESS DIGEST 





EVERY 


On THIS 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 


PAGE, ISSUE, 


AMERICAN 
AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPERS ABOUT 
BUSINESS AND THE 
WAY OF LIFE. 


Efforts in the U. S. A. to solve la- 
bor-management troubles are of para- 
mount interest to industrial countries, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon ones, where 
trade union rights are analogous. 


From The Bulletin, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (Conservative) : 

“As an individual, the trade union- 
ist is as good a worker as there is 
anywhere, and as good a fellow... . 
Yet banded together in unions with 
false and faithless leadership, masses 
of good fellows have done things 
which, tried by any test, are. . . law- 
less and dangerous . . . President Tru- 
man, no very stern character 
strangled a nationwide railway strike 
and . . . an interstate coal miners’ 
strike, in the latter case by invoking 
U. S. law against the strike promoter 
... President Truman has given a lead 
to the American nation.” 


From Montreal Daily Star, Mon- 
treal, Canada (Conservative) : 

“The Republican promise of ‘curbs’ 
on labor power has had a lot of steam 
taken out of it due to the fact that. for 
the time being anyway, labor and man- 
agement have buried the hatchet. Both 
sides have become aware that con- 
tinued warfare would kill off their 
one chance for full employment and 
fair profits . . . Nobody wants that, 
except perhaps a few ultra-rabid left 
wing revolutionaries. These boys, for- 
tunately, are not in a position to dic- 
tate labor policies.” 


President Truman’s visit to Mexico 
is regarded South of the border as em- 
phasizing the mutual bonds of self- 
irtterest between Mexico and the U. S. 


From Excelsior, Mexico City, Mexi- 
co (Independent) : 
“It is no longer a question of Mexi- 


» America—Through 
- Foreign Eyes 


co or the U. S. A. The present condi- 
tion of the world and certain geo- 
graphical considerations place our 


whole continent in the path of dan.’ 


ger ... The U. S. A. carries on its 
broad shoulders a terrifying responsi- 
bility. It is, therefore, only logical 
that its neighbors on the continent 
should share their part of the burden.” 


Communists, not only in Russia, but 
in other countries, delight in pointing 
out the shortcomings of the U. S. A. 


From L’Humanité, 
(Communist) : 

“One could place the vitriolic at- 
tacks on the U.S.S.R. . . . in the same 
category of lies and imbecilities as 
have been heaped for the past 30 years 
on the Soviet Union by its American 
enemies . . . Russia is being accused 
of trying to carve itself an empire. 
This is copy-catting Goebbels. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Ameri- 
can brand of applesauce is superior to 
the Nazi brand. For the Americans 
insist that we offer ourselves as bul- 
warks against the Soviet Union as 
martyrs for the rights of man and for 
free enterprise!” 


Paris, France 


From Le Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, 
Belgium (Communist) : 

“In budgeting 5 billions for the 
Army and the next war and other mil- 
lions for making atomic bombs . . . 
Mr. Truman declared he could not 
reduce these expenditures without en- 
dangering American prestige. The so- 
licitude of Mr. Truman is a little 
overdone. American political morals 
and the daily happenings in his own 
country would, it seems to us, be 
enough to uphold the reputation of 
the U. S. A. To be sure, this reputa- 
tion could not always be construed .as 
prestige . . . For example . . . Bilbo 
disenfranchising voters . . . Governor 
Dewey’s opponents being blackjacked 
to death on the streets of Harlem . . . 
the political farce of the two Governors 
in Georgia (Please note ‘Georgia, 
U.S.A.,’ not ‘Georgia, U.S.S.R.’ where 
everything is decorously orderly) .” 
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Key to Direction of 





Movement Indicators 
Continued improvement for two or 










Ya Continued decline for two or more 
consecutive periods (i.e. one month 


4 or longer) 














No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 








10 Best 
Cities 


Pittsburgh, Pa.*. 
Butte, Mont.*.. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Baltimore, Md.*. 
Cincinnati, O.* . 
Buffalo, N. Y.*. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Albany, N. Y.*. 


ee 
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Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Portland, Ore... .. 


Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


%/. Increase Over 
Previous Year 


26% 
26% 
23% 
21% 
21% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
19% 
18% 


* Also listed last period. 


forbes Map of Business Conditions 


How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic unity. Consideration was given to 
trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. 


For each of the regions a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indices have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 
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Highlights 


This period reveals a definite down- 
ward movement. Concentrated to 
some extent in the Southeast and 
Southwest, there is also some tendency 
to follow the coastline. Note the two 
general areas of static movement in 
New England and the Northeast and 
in the North Central area. The West 
is the most spotty area. This is the 
first time that the map has shown no 
areas of advance. It is possible that 
this reflects the last effects of bad 


weather. In general, most areas are 


still above last year’s levels, but by 
lesser amounts than in previous peri- 
ods. A féw areas have dipped below 
last year’s level, but those are scat- 
tered. Thus the overall dip so far is 
small. In most areas the various 
components of the indices are quite 
consistent; i. e., the declines are due 
to dips in several elements, rather than 
just one. Some of the cities showing 
the largest increases over a year ago 
are those in which major strikes were 
taking place last year. 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
{Continued from page 19) 


Basically, Spencer Love is shy, re- 
tiring, reticent. But there’s little re- 
ticence about him when he discusses 
a subject on which he has firm con- 
victions. He continued his remarks 
about unionization with some, out- 
spoken observations on the place of 
unions in our economy: 

“As long as unions operate as they 
have been operating in this country, 
they will be no more than a cancer 
on the economy. The unions know as 
well as you and I do that any and all 
sound reforms they can bring could 
be much more effectively and fairly 
secured through legislation, both State 
and national. But they don’t want this 
because it would probably cut the pro- 
fessional agitators off from their profit- 
able rackets, and even their jobs. 


“UNIONS ARE UNSOUND" 


“Fundamentally unions are unsound 
because in order to live they must 
promote strife, distrust and discontent 
and set employer against employee, 
class against class and group against 
group. I don’t believe unions will ever 
be the answer to people’s inherent de- 
sire to improve our civilization, be- 
cause where they are building up in 
one spot they are tearing down in an- 
other. 

“I believe wholeheartedly in advanc- 
ing our civilization by constant im- 
provement in living standards, by bet- 
ter products, by advancing technology, 
by better working conditions and high- 
er wages. But unions are far from be- 
ing the proper agencies by which to 
achieve these things.” 

“How do you think these objectives 
should be realized?” I asked. 


His answer was immediate: “Let 


the ballot box do it! It’s up to the _ 
States and the Congress to decide as. 
to what is a fair wage, what are proper 
working conditiops, and so on—not # 
the unions. Any possibility of exploit- 
ing the working classes should be elim- 


inated entirely from the realm of com- 
petitive activity. Government can do 
this in such a way as will be fair to 
ali classes of working people. 

“But that doesn’t mean I favor too 
much government interference in busi- 
ness,” he added. “The Government 
should, in the final analysis, be an 
umpire, but should do nothing that 
would jeopardize our private enter- 
prise system, that would hinder compe- 


tition. You can’t regulate the law of 
supply and demand.” | 

Love’s outspokenness, his “direct, 
forthright answers on a subject which 
many executives shy away from for 
publication, impressed me. The fact 
is that in his quiet, soft-spoken way, 
he manages to be quite impressive. 
There is something disarming about 
the man, a modesty so extreme as to 
appear almust a pose. For instance, q 
learned that he is an excellent tennis 
and bridge player, and a capable per- 
former on the piano—without ever 
having taken lessons. But when I men- 
tioned these things he shrugged self- 
consciously and said: “Well, I fool 
around a bit, but I’m pretty terrible 
at all of them. In fact, I’m really not 
very good at anything.” And yet, as 
you get to know the man, you realize 
that this attitude isn’t simply false 
modesty. He means it. 

The same trait appeared when the 
subject of his two-year wartime serv- 
ice with the Government came up. He 
dismissed it with a wave of his hand. 
Yet he received high praise for his 
services as Director of the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Bureau of the 
WPB, which, because of his demon- 
strated flair for organization, he was 
asked to head in order to get the 
country’s rayon tire program going. 

In some ways Spencer Love is a 
dificult man to sum up. In many re- 
spects he’s rather a paradox: distant 
but pleasantly courteous, shy but ag- 





“Open the door, Richard!" 





: of his investments are in the company, 


‘been known to lose his temper. At the 





gressive, modest but sure of himself 
Looking little like an athlete, he’s adegy 
at golf and tennis, is overflowing with 
energy and stamina (at the end of a 
two-hour tennis session on the private 
court adjoining his home, while his 
32-year-old opponent dropped, per. 
spiring, on the grass, Love stepped 
briskly into the house to sign some 
business memoranda). 

Though he’s not actualiy a cold man, 
neither is he overly friendly, at leas 
until he has known a person long 
enough to warm up a bit. But he’s def. 
nitely not the sort of man you’d slap 
heartily on the back with a “Hi 
Spence?” 

He’s quite content to bask in the 
reflected glory of his company, out 
of the glare of the spotlight. After his 
family, Burlington is, indeed, his 
whole life. He has few outside inter. 
ests, no artistic pursuits but his piano. 
playing, and confesses to scant interest 
in literature. “I read perhaps one nove 
a year,” he told me. “Most of my read. 
ing is in the field of economics.” 


BURLINGTON A “CAUSE” 
He regards Burlington Mills as al- 


most a “cause,” a mission in life. Most 



























and he owns no stock of consequence 
in any other firm. His outside activi- 
ties are not very numerous. He is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the New York Trust Co., is on the 
Visiting Committee of the Harvard 
Business School, and is Chairman of 
the Co-ordinating Committee between 
business men and the School of Com. 
merce at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The majority of his various phi- 
lanthropies are in educational fields 

Considerate of others, he never has 















same time, he’s a stickler for efficiency, 
has practically no patience with care 
less or slipshod work. He is regarded 
as somewhat of a “needler.” He is al- 
ways on the toes of his associates, 
keeping at them to produce, to step 
up efficiency. On the other hand, he 
welcomes and respects their views. 

His greatness lies chiefly in his ex 
ceptional abilities as-an organizer, and 
as an expert in matters of finance and 
economics. 

Perhaps the one quality that marks 
him pre-eminently for leadership is 
his uncanny ability to forecast the fr 
ture—at least Burlington’s future, the 
business one in which he is most & 
grossingly interested. 
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How to Build for the 
Buyer's Market 
(Continued from page 21) 


one particular product and provide the 
advantage over its competitors.” 

“Another point to remember,” he 
continued, “is that this rising costs 
situation is going to make the whole- 
sale buyer cut down his inventory. 
The retailer will have to prove himself 
more adept than ever before, because 
now he simply can’t afford to clog up 
his shelves with ‘slow movers’ that 
take up limited space. That’s why to- 
day’s advertising must be couched in 
terms that appeal more strongly than 
ever before to the retailer as well as 
the ultimate consumer.” 

“Frankly,” he concluded, “I think 
wholesalers and retailers will come 
more than ever to depend on the better 
known, nationally-advertised brands.” 
Which further supports the belief that 
commodities of proven brand excel- 
lence, long established in public favor, 
will be given added impetus by their 
surer sales motive power, backed as 
they are by the most advantageous 
kind of massive promotion in everv 
major sales erea of the nation. 


Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 22) 


such business details as production, 
capitalization, profit and loss, new 
products, changes in top personnel, 
financial condition. The reason is sim- 
ple. Labor unions last year spent over 
$5,000,000 in research. No wonder 
then, when unions sit down to negoti- 
ate a contract, that they know the ins- 
and-outs of YOUR company’s opera- 
tions. And it’s no coincidence that so 
many local unions do a pretty good 
job of winning what they set out to 
gain. 

Management can—and should be— 
equally astute. Finding out the “facts 
of life” on a union doesn’t require the 
powers of a sleuth. In most cases the 
information is available just for the 
asking. 

What should you know about your 
union? And how will it help you to 
improve your collective bargaining 


techniques and labor relations general- 


ly? The accompanying quiz for execu- 
tives will help you ferret out the an- 
swers—and give you tips on how the 
information may be used to aid you 
m meeting the union on equal terms. 
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NOT FRICTION 


New frontiers in America have always been marked by the 
friendly, cooperative spirit of the pioneers who develeped them. 
You'll find that same spirit existing today in Mississippi—The 
New Frontier. The people in “America’s Number One State 
of Opportunity” are united in the commen task of developing 
Mississippi. Develepment to them, as to their pioneer fore- 
fathers, is a future — not just a job. Under BAWI, the only 
plan of its kind in America, Mississippi people also are invest- 
ing their money in new plants for industry. You’ll find friend- 
ship, not friction, in Mississippi communities, whose people 
have an interest in yeur success. 


Friendly Mississippians also welcome 
visitors to the state. If you’d like te see 
BAWIat work, we suggest that yeu make 
this a business-pleasure trip. Study our 
plan, then relax and enjey a grand vaca- 
tion with the family. 





Ask for a confidential repert en Mississippi’s industrial 
oppertunities. 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitel Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) 
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51 “Choice” Stocks for Today's Market 


15 Stocks for Appreciation 
Eight selling in or below the 20's 


10 Stocks for Liberal Income 
Seven yielding from 6°%/, to 11% 


14 Stocks for Stability 


Seven with 25-year unbroken dividends 


12 Stocks for Speculation 
All selling below 10 


ROM these 51 carefully chosen companies in 

cyclical industries you should be able to select 
those to fit your immediate and future invest- 
ment needs. 

The “Appreciation” group represents compa- 
nies that should profit substantially from the an- 
ticipated revival in heavy goods industries and 
other cyclical changes ahead. The “Liberal Yield” 
group’s main consideration is income although 
here also appreciation potentials are inherent 
with some securities definitely undervalued. In 
the “Stability” group, you'll find companies with 
outstanding earnings records and sound corpo- 
rate backgrounds. The “Speculative” group not 
only contains volatile stocks which consistently 
outperform “the market,” but also some newcom- 
ers that could double in a sustained bull market. 

Every stock in the first three groups is not 
only soundly selected but-actually supervised in 
the Investors’ Advisory Institute’s famous fund 
management plan. Under this unique program 
you are notified in advance of any changes in 
holdings so you can profit fully by market 
swings. Where recommended stocks become over- 
valued, they are replaced with more promising 
securities. Furthermore, you are advised at all 
times as to how much of your fund to invest, how 
much to hold in cash awaiting more favorable 
buying zones. 














YOURS EVERY WEEK— 
These 14 Features: 


1. The consensus of 60 leading experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. 


2. A clear-cut analysis of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 


3. Our own market forecast, telling you in un- 
hedged language what to do and why. 


4. Present investment policy ... what percent- 
age of your funds to keep in cash .. . in bonds 
. in stocks. 


5. Three model investment programs—for appre- 
ciation .. . for income... for stability. 


6. The “Stock of the Week”’—detailed analysis 
of our selection of the week’s best buy in com- 
mon stocks. 


7. The “Industry of the Week”—complete study 
of the most promising industries . . . with the 
outstanding stocks in each group clearly se- 
lected. 


8. “Portfolio of the Week” ... how experts 
would invest $3,000 . . . $5,000 . . . $10,000 . 
$25,000 . . . $50,000. 


9. Preview of Corporate Earnings .. . from care- 
fully collated estimates. 


10. A Digest of current writings by market 
authorities. 


11. What traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


12. “Behind-the-Corporate-Scenes” ... a summary 
of significant news affecting earnings. 


13. Investment and Business Barometers. . . vital 
facts needed for sound security management. 


14. Free booklets and reports . . . thumb-nail re- 
view of latest stock studies . . . and where to 
get them for the asking. 

















Special Introductory Subscription Offer 


Whether or not you now subscribe to other ser- 
vices .. . whatever your personal experiences have 
been in the past... you can’t afford to be without this 
Service .. . if you own or hope to own any securities! 


INVESTORS CADVISORY INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc., Dept. FM-2, 
Please send me next four issues of the Institute’s “14 Feature” Investors Service for which I enclose $2. | 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Z 
> 
= 
co) 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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To introduce this “different” advisory service to 
more investors, we will send you our “14-Feature” 
Service for the next four weeks for only $2. Simply 
fill in coupon below and attach cash, check or money order. 
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Why Pessimism Isn't Justified 


Pessimism is too prevalent. Especially in Wall 
Street; but also in industry. 


Dethroning of the Socialistic, dictatorial, ul- 
tra-extravagant New Deal has not yet been ade- 
quately appraised. 

America is now moving towards soundness— 
economically, socially, laborwise, politically. 

Danger of runaway inflation is abating. 

Some tax relief is assured. 

Tyrannical labor leaders, fed and flattered by 
New Deal vote-seekers, are to be brought under 
law. Strikes are losing their appeal. Steady jobs 
are again being regarded as worth keeping. Pro- 
duction per man hour is becoming less unsatis- 
factory—although it still is unreasonably low in 
many fields. 

Industrial output is gradually expanding, al- 
ready approaching demand for certain household 
appliances, other semi-durable goods. 

Consumers exhibit commendable objection to 
paying exorbitant prices. 

Employment is at a peacetime peak. Ditto labor's 
weekly pay envelope. 


NEW ERA OF GROWTH 


The Palm Beach Sun publishes the following 
interview with the writer by Sally Broomell, un- 
der the caption: “Forbes Sees New Era of Future 
Growth:” 

“Good stocks will go higher before the end of 
the year. The best, lowest-yield bonds will go 
lower, because money rates will stiffen,” so states 
B. C. Forbes, nationally-known economist and 
publisher of “Forbes Magazine of Business,” who 
is at the Palm Beach Hotel for his twenty-fifth 
season in Florida. 

He states authoritatively: “Admittedly grave 
uncertainties seethe abroad and at home, but 
Russia will not invite war with the United States 
so long as we possess atomic bombs and she 
doesn’t. She will go to the very edge of the prec- 
ipice in thwarting us, but will stop short of tak- 
ing the plunge into warfare.” 

About Britain he says: “Britain has become a 
second-rate power. Last Summer I investigated 
conditions there and came away saddened. The 
workers won’t work. Myriads of them quit each 
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week after they had earned the maximum tax- 
free wage—often on Thursday. Young men 
simply refuse to become coal miners. Food, 
clothing, beer and other commodities are so 
scarce that wage-earners feel little incentive to 
work industriously. 

“The United States has entered a new era of 
growth, strength, prosperity. Domination.by dic- 
tatorial labor leaders has been the gravest handi- 
cap during the last dozen years. Congress unques- 
tionably will enact more equitable, less lopsided 
legislation. Already many union members have 
reached the definite conclusion that their leaders 
have gone too far and are due for a fall. On a 
recent tour in Michigan, I learned from leading 
motor manufacturers that production per man is 
increasing in most plants. This development is of 
infinite economic, as well as social and political 
importance. 

“Taxes will be substantially reduced. Double 
taxing of stockholders promises to be abolished. 

“As President of the Investors League, I re- 
cently attended a dinner discussion session with 
influential legislators at Washington and found 
sentiment overwhelmingly in favor of correcting 
this discriminatory treatment of the thrifty mil- 
lions of individuals and families who have pro- 
vided the capital to develop America into the 
most productive, wealthiest, most prosperous na- 
tion in all history, with standards of living un- 
approached elsewhere. 

“Inflation is not likely to run wild. The gen- 
eral, over-all price-trend should be at least modest- 
ly downward as industrial output catches up with 
demand and principal farm commodities recede 
from their present artificial peak. 

“All this, in my humble judgment, will make 
for an upward, rather than downward move in 
the more stable divisions of the stock market be- 
fore 1947 ends—with, of course, intermediate 
fluctuations.” 


- “Pm optimistic,” says the redoubtable Mr. 


Forbes. 





= Advertisement ————IEE 


WALL STREET 


‘‘Curiouser and Curiouser” 


“Where am I?” Alice was more con- 
fused than when she had fallen down 
the rabbit hole. “You’re where you are, 
of course,” the Duchess replied, “in the 
Chicago Wheat Pit, naturally.” Alice 
didn’t feel natural at all, but she 
thought it impolite to argue. “That 
man over there,” announced the Duch- 
ess, “is buying September wheat.” 

“You mean he is buying wheat that 
doesn’t exist?” asked Alice. 

“It had better—in September,” mut- 
tered the Duchess darkly. 

“I don’t think ——” said Alice. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” snapped the 
Duchess. 

To 100 million or more Americans, 
including many financial literate, 
Alice’s confusion is nothing if not 
understandable—the 38 great commod- 
ity markets are virtual Wonderlands 
beyond comprehension. But to thou- 
sands of others, the buying and selling 
of futures in wheat and cotton, soy- 
beans and hides, are familiar operations 
through which they protect their cap- 
ital. When a farmer in May sells wheat 
for September delivery, he buys protec- 
tion against a drop in the market. 
When a cotton mill in May sells Oc- 
tober cotton, it protects its inventory 
against a drop in the price of cotton— 
and a comparable drop in the price of 
its finished goods. 

But transactions between buyers and 
sellers who represent trade interests are 
rarely in balance. And that’s where 
speculators play their vital role. With- 
out speculative activity, markets would 
not be fluid, price swings would be 
much sharper. The risks these specu- 
lators take are great—too great for all 
but the well-heeled and the well-versed 
—but so too are their rewards. 

In this specialized field, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is definitely 
not “small potatoes.” Its Commodity 
Department serves commodity-traders 
exceedingly well. Reason: with access 
to the firm’s 45,000 miles of private 
wires, connecting 92 offices, it provides 
sources of information vital to efficient 
trading. In markets that move in min- 
utes, it’s geared for split-minute trans- 
mission of spot news, still finds time to 
issue periodic studies on individual 
commodities.* This comprehensive ap- 
proach to commodity trading has 
brought many a “well done” from those 
who need facts, benefit from facts 
translated into action. 








* Newest study “Correze’’, available at no charge. 
Just address request’ to Department T-4, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
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Commodity Prices and the Stock Market Cycle. § | 


rials for our industries, our 
menus, and our clothing. 

Throughou our life processes, com- 
modities figure importantly. The prices 
of grains, hides, coffee, metals, cotton, 
rubber, wool, etc., make up our com- 
modity price levels. They comprise an 
important set of economic series 
which emerge as costs throughout our 
economy. 

There are many commodity price 
indices compiled by different organiza- 
tions: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dow-Jones, Moody’s, Reuters, etc.—all 
of which try to gauge the fluctuations 
in various groupings of commodi- 
ties: Industrial Raw Materials, Agri- 
cultural Commodities, Sensitive Com- 
modities, Futures and Spot Commodi- 
ties. 

Changes in the prices of commodi- 
ties have strong influences on industry 
and on our general ways of living. If 
cotton and wool rise very high, the 
average consumer is limited to less 
clothing. Sharp rises in industrial raw 
materials frequently encourage the use 
of cheaper substitute materials, and 
this has brought about many signifi- 
cant shifts in our economy. Some time 
in the near future an altered price 
relationship between the Light Metals 
and Steel may bring about such a far- 
reaching shift. 


DETERMINING FACTORS 


| die ora aze the raw mate- 


What determines changes in the 
prices of commodities? 1. Changes in 
supply—for many commodities, Nat- 
ure determines the supply, as in crops, 
etc. 2. Changes in demand—influenced 
by changes in modes of living and 
technological changes. 3. Money sup- 


ply. 
Josep MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 


market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 





By JOSEPH MINDELL § ” 


The idea naturally arises from time 


to time that there must be some pre. 8 
dictable relationship between commod- * iF u 
ity prices and stock prices, particularly a 








































that trends in commodity prices may 
give us clues to future stock price 
movements. Is this idea valid? 

A rise in stock prices is usually 
associated with advancing business 
activity, hence the general impression 
that the accompanying improvement 
in demand for commodities, the raw 
materials of business activity, should 
lift commodity prices. 


MANY DIVERGENCIES 


Both stocks and commodities are 
usually influenced, in some fashion, 
by the same business, monetary and 
credit developments. The premises 
behind the assumed correlation are: 
1. Both commodities and stocks are 
valued in money terms. 2. Both are 
influenced by credit conditions and 
business activity. 3. The assumed re- 
lationship between all real assets and 
the stock market valuations of the 
companies. 

But it appears that the relationship 
between commodity prices and stock 
prices is a secondary relationship, de- 
rived from the stimulating or depress- 
ing influence of general price changes 
on business activity and prices. For 
there are many divergencies. Often 
stock market booms have been accom- 
panied by stable or declining com- 
modity prices, and vice versa. 

Using the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Combined Index of Wholesale 
Commodity Prices and the Standard 
Statistics Index of 50 Industrial 
Stocks, we observe that there have 
been many important periods of di- 
vergence in the past: In January, 
1908, to December, 1909, this Stock 
Index rose 100%, while the Commod- 
ity Index rose only 17%. From Jan- 
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uary, 1917, to December, 1917, stocks 
fell 40% while commodities rose 25%. 
From April, 1923, to October, 1929, 
the great bull market, stocks rose 
320% while commodities actually fell 
10%. Then, in the early stages of the 
following bull market, from June, 
1932, to September, 1932, stocks rose 
60% while commodities rose only 2%. 
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Commodities also lagged on the next f , 
ase of advance. From February, \y . N 
i mmodities rose onl ° Ny 
: — yi Advance or Decline.... : 
‘O- N 
The relationship then reversed— 8 . - . it is not uncommon, in New York financial circles, to hear such S 
. from March, 1934, to March, 1935 N comments as “there is good buying in this market”; or, “there is a lot of 
R stocks fell 20% while commodities {) well-managed selling coming into this market under-cover of its rallies.” 
4 rose 15%. Then, from April, 1935, to § How can an investor judge when such comments have a sound foundation 
March, 1937, stocks rose 110%, while § so he may buy stocks before substantial advances, and protect his account N 
7 commodities rose only 15%. The di- § before capital-shrinking declines? Q 
x Age vereencies during World War II were h Appraising Turning Points in Stocks Which Should Out- {¥ 
equally —er In the = a rs Q Market Trends Perform the Market N 
ly the war, stock prices ell sharply N This organization makes a factual computa- Factually computed Gain and Loss Indexes y 
b while commodity prices rose. From N tion ef Dollar-value Gains recorded by stocks 0” 450 stocks are provided. The objective is N 
April, 1942, to June, 1946, both rose NY which advance on the day, and are thus as- 7 : wie aa a Rak N 
A . sumed to show the effects of “being bought”; (4) Segregate sluggish issues—thus minimiz- 
nt together. Since June, 1946, on the Q sesh a Geidiimesticlen 2 sien aaa ing the possibility of tying up capital in N 
. siow movers; 
other hand, stocks have declined, § which decline, and are assumed to show the . s A N 
. while commodity prices accelerated N) effects of “being sold”. This tabulation is ” Should out-perform others of comparable ft 
ld heir ri S made daily, on all round-lot active issues investment quality; 
ie are th d 8 traded on The New York Stock Exchange. (c) Select fast-moving, speculative issues, 
ot ms tem comedy het me meng Sc Se 
comparative ; : ; 
.¥ (d) Select hich ul 
re future stock trends, mightn’t we be 8 Selling—is to help judge probable turning dotchin tee dash sien phon eg ae 
able to use some individual and sensi 8 BOERS Se sapeit Coen negernetealipemennieammaees 
n, , . . . r : a (e) Enable an invest h 
d tive series of commodity prices for — work does not make possible infallible "*’ he" owns against the potentials of the 450 
that 9 This id h ju ment. It has its limitations. But an in- issues regularly analyzed—and thereby 
es at purpose: is idea as en creasing number of investors who prefer facts employ funds in a group of issues which 


e: @ grossed many analysts. If we plot a 
series of Industrial Raw Materials on 


re 
re the same chart with an Industrial 
d Stock Index, there is a slightly better 


fit, but even here there are many di- 
vergencies. 





NO PREDICTABLE RELATIONSHIP 


However, when we plot certain 
specific commodity prices with their 
stock groups (i.e. Rubber, Copper, 
etc.) we observe more frequent par- 
allels, but not the leads that we might 
expect. In the case of copper, for ex- 
ample, the stock price trend usually 
precedes metal price changes. In 
1929 and 1930, the stocks dropped 
while the price of copper was being 





the end of 1928, rubber fell 82% 
while the rubber stock index rose 
20%. 

Thus it is quite apparent, upon 
examination, that there is no predict- 
able, constant relationship between 
general commodity prices and general 








A movement in one 
series is neither a necessary nor suf- 
ficient condition for a similar move- 
ment in the other. It is possible to 
have a bull market in stocks and a 
bear market in commodities at the 


stock prices. 


same time. 


























to opinions appear to find it of substantial 
help. 


What This Factual Information Shows NOW! 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information to supple- 
ment your own market judgment in the period ahead, on your request, we 


shall be pleased to send you: 


(a) Our current Weekly Reports which pro- 
vide our analysis of the comparative 
strength of Buying and Selling in the 
present market—in terms of actual Dollar- 
value of Gains and Losses, 


(b) A 3-color 1947 Graph showing the com- 
parative strength of these two basic forces 
from the Trend standpoint, NOW. . 


(c) A specific statement of our interpretation 
of the probable market trend for the pe- 
riod ahead—based on the factual informa- 
tion provided by our analysis and Graph. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon. 


“i pegged. Copper stocks made their de- 

' ion | ight ‘months be- | 
d pression lows some eight months be- 

i fore the price of copper itself. The | 
5 sharp 1935-1936 rise seemed to antici- ‘| 
“ pate the rise of copper prices early | 
: in 1937. To take another commodity— ! 














from mid-1921 to the end of 1925, the ! 
price of rubber rose 670% while an 1 
index of six Rubber Stocks rose only 
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Gain and Loss Index data indicates is 
likely to out-perform “the market” on the 
next move of consequence. 


(d) Selected stocks which our study of the 
Gain and Loss Index data on 450 issues 
indicates are likely to out-perform the 
market materially on the next market 
move of consequence. 


“Trend Appreciation Profits.” a book 
which explains the analysis thoroughly 
and discusses a closely integrated, specific 
program of employing the results of this 
analysis in managing a market account 
with the objective of avoiding capital- 
shrinking declines and profiting consist- 
ently from market advances of conse- 
quence. 
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MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 


2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send your current report F-66 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 
1 enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 











December 31, 1946 
ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
RR eS, Bee alla sel Be Bb ue Ale tl AO NOEL IN la ic a AR TO EE ZED OEE $111,775,470.91 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever EE TSS RRC er 1? Oe Se ee OE NL 1,740,731.00 
RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
ESE TES TREN OT A LER ET TOE OT $ 46,008,827.89 
I SELL ASE LN 0. OT TET ET OE ED __ 5,624,820.66 51,633,648.55 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) .......0....0...0..00.ccccccccccsesscseees SINT A, RP PRA _91,749,094.31 
Sc eso sc neescin bug vleopenieovnspoantddiseadowsasslauiikeheinent ios $256,898,944.77 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment Sai Rid Sicitiianilatcdalaniie sdihaliniitisia $420,201,743.69 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization See ee ea nr 8 ee 269,101,493.22 151,100,250.47 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
SE te hl 2 a $ 2,581,886.13 
EEE SR IO eR Ee A ERTS LTE 24,180,485.44 26,762,371.57 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, ete......................... Se ee Ne Ee eee Ty wR 2,393,052.01 
PosTWAR REFUND OF Excess ProFits TAx (Canadian Subsidiaries) 1,858,739.97 
nn, enn, OIE GOGROUDIEIET,,- ________.__.......s2:coennhoeeonnonsnpspeennsnsvstnovensnspnmunnbusbloedusbocouenonebasnoendesaes 1.00 
$439,013,359.79 
LIABILITIES 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES 
aa SS A a eT CE Te, RFT a PO 2 Ce $ 22,331,918.77 
ES AE Oe TE Oe TC Tee ET 7,024,866.00 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxes...................ccccccccccccssscsssssssesesessseesesescseveesvavsvscsvaceevees ..  $ 44,541,880.60 
Other Accrued Liabilities... De dee pate A REL eet 6,400,905.79 50,942,786.39 
ne I 0255.5 n200ccucocccesencesesesesvovovesasnen nen snseseuscnnosousovescs ovevsushvesoes $ 80,299,571.16 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS . 1,648,143.82 
ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS. .......cccccsscsssccsssscsssssecsssssbesssussscssucssssuscssssuessesssuessesnesesnuvece 6,951,325.88 
RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES 2000000000.0000.0000.00.00.cssssccsssecssssecssseessuvecsssecnnsennsnveenene 15,000,000.00 
CaPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON idiidenmenes 
No Par Value—Not Including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation 
ESS ELE EAS u $192,879,842.43 
88,700 shares cee siti Stock Reclinns Plan for sapnayed and held nde the 
Corporation as collateral (See Note 7)................ ae. 10,289,200.00 
9,366,488 shares at December 31, 1946... ccc  203,169,042.43 
Less present amount of Agreements, after deducting $6, 651 43 a 
OO EN SN, TET si 10,282,548.57 
192,886,493.86 
I UN acetate tease ieitlchindlh aeomansommeemenneneentibinestin _142,227,825.07 = 335,114,318.93 
$439,013,359.79 


Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated = investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiaries 
statements for the year 1946 are as follows: 


ch was received during the year as dividends is included in in- 
All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate come. Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indicate that 


the income of companies paying such dividends will exceed the 


in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 


Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of amount of dividends paid. 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rates 


solidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisition 


in the net worth of these affiliated companies increased fseen.t 0.10 
or assumption: 


between January 1, 1938 (or date of a 


ba ye whichever is later), 
Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown and the date of latest unaudited re received. Of this increase, 


(Continued on following page) 





Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent « pe less 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries con- _—'than fifty per cent owned, are also shown as investments 





uity 





























UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1946 


INCOME 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances 
Other Income (Net) 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses 


Depreciation and Depletion .. 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes 


Net INCOME FOR THE YEAR...................... 


Net Income per Share—On 9,366,488 shares outstanding December 31, 1946 


INCOME STATEMENT 








RN TSN Sa Se $414,988,315.57 
sipananetinipiniclibaninsiaaieendai deltas 4,060,510.93 $419,048,826.50. 
ae ae en a $311,308,725.59 
14,806,377.80 
35,727,371.22 361,842,474.61 
iabeeentsnbennnenionnantumeipetineta $ 57,206,351.89 
Rc sesecnnipeennneres $6.10 





SURPLUS STATEMENT 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1946 
ADDITIONS 
Net Income for the Year 


Adjustment arising from revaluation of Canadian dollar to parity with United States dollar.... 


DEDUCTIONS ‘. 
Dividends Declared 


Payments on Annuities relating to prior years under Retirement Plan for Employees 
Decrease in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1946 


EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1946 





ES 2d eC ar eC COP $115,968,110.65 
Para: St eer $ 57,206,351.89 

——-2,370,643.37 59,5 76,995.26 

: $175,545,105.91 
POLES Te Oo, $ 27,966,414.00 
dhcens 5,150,970.59 

“ee eT 199,896.25 33,317,280.84 

gd Pn eT et $142,227,825.07 








(Notes continued from preceding page) 
$685,728.23 is applicable to the current period. The consolidated in- 


come does not include any part of the undistributed net income of 
affiliated companies. 


2—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1987, were made to 
insurance companies to complete the purchase of Past-Service An- 
nuities under the Retirement Plan. These payments amounting to 
$2,202,194.09 were charged to Surplus. This method has been con- 
a followed since adoption of the Retirement Plan on July 1, 
The Retirement Plan was modified during the year, as authorized 
by the stockholders on April 16, 1946, and made effective as of May 1, 
1946, to provide benefits to survivors of employees who die within 
ten years of normal retirement date, and to provide 10-year certain 
payments upon retirement. To effect the modification of the Plan on 
May 1, 1946, a payment of $2,948,776.50 was required to convert an- 
nuities of employees who were then within ten years of normal 
retirement date. This amount has also been charged to Surplus. Pay- 
ments for converting annuities after May 1, 1946, and payments re- 
lating to service during the current year were ange inst in- 
—_ and such payments in future years will be charged against 
ncome. 


3—Income and Excess Profits Taxes us computed for the year 1946 
are lower and Net Income is higher in the amount of approximately 
$1,142,500 by reason of charges to Surplus representing that portion 
of Payments on Annuities relating to prior years under the Retire- 
ment: Plan for Employees allowable as a deduction in computing 
such taxes for the year. The balance will be deducted in computing 
income taxes in su uent years. 

Income and Excess Profits Taxes for the year 1946 as set forth in 
the Income Statement and Accrued Liabilities for Taxes as shown in 
the Balance Sheet at December 31, 1946, have each been stated after 
Cotacting $1,583,500.00 representin 
— 

e. 


4—All emergency facilities completed on September 29, 1945, were 
fully amortized prior to January |, 1946, although many are still in 
use. There are no charges against 1946 income nor will there be 
charges against income in future years for depreciation or amortiza- 
tion of such facilities. 


5—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to 
the persons entitled thereto. 


6—A review of the operations for the year 1944 under the Renego- 
tiation Act has been completed. Under the final settlement a reduc- 
tion has been made of $17,536,000.00 in the value of sales and of 
income before taxes for that year. After allowance of $14,719,845.42 

id in taxes, the net refund to the Government in the amount of 
2,816,154.58 has been charged to Accrued Provision for Wartime 
Adjustments. The amount of the net refund applicable to the year 
1945 under such Act has not been determined. Any refund to the 
Government for that year will be charged to Accrued Provision for 
Wartime Adjustments. 


7—During 1946 the Corporation entered into Agreements with 127 


estimated refunds to several 
es under carry-back provisions of the Internal Revenue 


employees, including 11 officers of the Corporation, covering 88,700 
shares of its capital stock under the Stock Purchase Plan for Employ- 
ees as approved and authorized by the stockholders in 1946. The 
Agreements set forth a price of $116 per share, which was the clos- 
ing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on the date preced- 
ing the offering. Under the terms of the Plan the price or prices shall 
be such price or prices as shall be fixed by the Board of Directors in its 
discretion, but not lower than seventy-five per cent of the market 
price. Each participant has five years to complete payment and inter- 
est at the rate of two per cent per annum will be paid on the unpaid 
balance. Each participant has also agreed to apply against the unpaid 
balance the amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to him exceed 
the interest. The a amount so applied on mber 31, 1946, 
was $6,651.43. The rd of Directors may take such action from time 
to time with respect to extension of time of payment as in the dis- 
cretion of the Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. Stock 
covered by the Agreements is pledged by the participating employees 
as collateral security for payment. The Plan provides that if a par- 
ticipant shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of six months 
following his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares at the price 
to be paid by such participant. 


8—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and several subsidiaries 
are defendants in suits brought by employees for additional wages 
for the current and prior years, an equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages, and attorneys’ fees and costs. Such suits, commonly referred 
to as “Portal-to-Portal Pay Suits,”’ present a serious problem to 
American industry in general. ’ 

It is impossible to foresee the outcome of these suits and no pro- 
vision therefor has been made out of income for 1946. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 
TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Cone and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1946, and the 
statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have re- 
viewed the system of internal contrel and accounting procedures of 
the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the transac- 
tions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm 
receivables from United States Government agencies, as to which we 
have satisfied ourselves by means of other — procedures, our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
ing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all pro- 
cedures which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 81, 1946, and the results of consolidated operations for the 
year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 


applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. _ 
HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1947. Certified Public Accountants 
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slOCK ANALYSIS 


148 Stocks With Unbroken 
Dividend Records sy =. 4 xrauss 


VERY now and then, especially Particularly interesting is the wid 





THIS 24-PAGE STUDY is perha . . : : 
Re ee Oe eae in times of doubt about the cross-section of industrial fields cor. 
future of investments in our time. fundamental strength of Ameri- ered. You will find in this list no smal 
If you own stocks, or plan to be active in . — ° ° 
the market during 1947 . . . if you wish to can business, it is well to look at the number of companies in so-calle 
righteat_oppertunities, for income. and record of past achievement. It is an cyclical fields, normally subject to th 
Se ET dednite impressive record in many ways. To sharp fluctuations of the busines 
peortat eplatens ons dlocaeets tes entlosk those who are investment-minded, cycle. Their ability to maintain 
—y at a ane cealeraormaa there is perhaps no better way of nevertheless, a record of unbroke 
at what you're : : eo ay x 
= ida hae hihebenee. illustrating it than by the presentation dividends is most compelling evidene 
Se Cee ee of a list of the many scores of com- of superior management, strong trade 
© 20 Low-Cost Stocks, grouped as to panies that can look back on an un- position, sound finances and a web 
quality ° ° 
«iinet cndiitenss Que broken cash dividend record of 25 balanced capital structure. Such vet 
0170 Companies Likely To Earn years—and some very much longer. erans as General Electric, Genera 
PB am ee ala Such a compilation is published Motors, Yale & Towne, American 
stantially More This Year. here. It includes 148 common stoek Brake Shoe, Am. Engineering § 
Nothing has been left to chance. As f : ; : 
te gay pte eg rede epee =4 od issues listed on the New York Stock Foundry, Link Delt, Otis Elevator, 
On our Gal of the post-war satinnnl Exchange and the New York Curb Ingersoll-Rand, International Har 
studies . . . {this study brings you a de- Exchange, with the great majority ester, Mesta Machine Co. and othen 
tailed discussien of the outlook for general e ° ot a? “ 7 
business. . . it appraises the future of in- listed on the former. This compilation are worthy representatives of this 
dustrial production, national income, farm . ° ° 
income, prices and labor . . . discusses the is by no means all-inclusive, but re- group. 
Dor anh Gerionen Il posse oommevend tx stricted to industrials and better-sea- iii 
any way with the busines fusare. dont | soned utilities. Railroads, though A 
Me PS eacalaisiaaal their ranks still contain a good many —=§ Our list reveals other interesting 
This important study comes close to being distinguished “veterans” that would facts. We find prominently repre 
ito t in- : : ° . . 
vestient eppartunities, wabead in ithe qualify, have not been included, nor sented companies operating in fields 
like it is elsewhere available. banks and insurance companies, the where wage costs are a relatively 
x Tear off and mail this ad with your great majority of which would read- small part of production costs. These 
send yeu this important 24-page study. ily qualify for this “Quarter Century jnclude chemicals, drugs and phar 
RB iscev Sse Ge Cor =| Club.” The latter two groups are maceuticals, oils, tobaccos, packaged 
A-4as-172 chiefly traded over the counter. There cereals, soap and, last but not least, 


’ j are, of course, also a good many un- ytilities. Their ability to cope success 
Standard & Poor's Corporation | |"? “iviinls with anbroken. divi. lilly stl Go acutely doles 


1h Gamera <M EES dend records dating back many dec- burden of the last decade and a half 
ades. These, too, have been excluded, undoubtedly had much to do with 
since investor interest primarily cen- their splendid record. 

ters on listed securities. Principal value of our compilation 


EMPHASIS ON INDUSTRIALS is to show the investor where to look 


; um ' for assured income and_ stability, 
The industrial list, 1 believe, holds where to place his funds when the 









The MYSTERY of SELF 


Unlock the secrets of self? 


ee ey ene ity the most important investment impli- economic weather gets rough. No 
den laws of life. Become the cations; hence the emphasis here. The portfolio is well balanced without # 
Our altairs... . . “Te 

coessor of pour own kept investment quality of good utility Jeast a part of funds invested in such 
ness. FREE book explains. . : d tabili ° 
Write: Scribe N.Y.M. operating companies, due to stability issues, 

TH ROSICRUCIANS of demand for their services, is well The dividends listed represent cath 

- (AMORC . ; . . . 

San Jose - California. known; they are well nigh depres- payments made in 1946, including ex 





sion-proof. The same once applied to tr, dividends; additionally, som# 
many rails, but the rail picture has companies also declared stock divi 
radically changed, as many an in- dends, In a few instances wheft 


Jopiliq h / vestor has learned to his sorrow. On stock splits occurred last year, the 





the other hand, industrials as a whole giyidend mentioned represents the it 
, ap? have grown in stature. dicated rate to be maintained on the 


for POINT-OF-SALE cd: E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- "° stock; in some such cases, 8 


S12 MO CMR TOT ORME | cial Editors, is a well-known economist and ‘Ual 1947 payments will probably rum 
| market analyst. higher. 
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Began 
Bame Stecl......ccccccsccccccecces 1901 
Air Reduction...........+seeeeeeees 1917 
Biied Chemical........2ccccccees 1921 
Amerada Petroleum................ 1922 
EM crasaseseercededcecees 1908 
ReeE® GROG... 220 ccccrcerccceee. 1902 
Am. Laundry Machinery............ 1912 
ON POUT TOTP PTT TTT Te 1918 
SE SR ee oe 1922 
a Gaim Building. ......ccscccccss 1917 
eens renee cesqnceanand 1903 
e+.) tareennecednees 1888 
I Fs oon. 60 00:0 cntrcvve 1905 
Beech-Nut Packing............. eee 1902 
ods nn sip. ccaisie neice ooee 1909 
aa 1899 
NN 6s 6.561006. 01054 s0eess 1902 
Buckeye Pipe Line................. 1912 
Burroughs Adding Machine......... 1905 
Champion Paper & Fibre........... 1915 
BERET BROT coccccccccccccccces 1907 
EE Bcc ccccennseneenes 1901 
Chicago Yellow Cab................ 1917 
DEE DU ccseescesesseccees 1894 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating........ 1903 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze.......... 1922 
SA Sivcudeeeueeeeseeeoucvexs 1920 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ............. 1895 
Sein CABRER. ccc ccccccsccceces 1922 
Commonwealth Edison.............. 1890 
Remeel. Edison of N. Y......<cccces 1893 
Consol. G. E. L. P. Baltimore...... 1910 
Consol. Mining & Smelting......... 1912 
Consumers Power Corp..........0+. 1913 
Sy ONS TROND, cc cccccececcses 1920 
Cream of Wheat Corp.............. 1900 
OR Si Socecvsedecsevenss 1909 
INE MIR 60 '5's,6.0'6'00 80 'e se e0'e. 1889 
Dow Chemical...... ccccccccccccces 1910 
ion nc cenecehaneehes .. 1918 
duPont de Nemours,..........++++- 1904 
ES ETE OO 1902 
Electr. Storage Battery............. 1901 
LEE RR ae 1905 
Endicott Johnson.........cscccseses 1919 
General Am. Transportation........ 1919 
ree 1921 
EE ccnncnbnckivvessbente 1909 
ST CEOMED occcvesccaceeccccse 1899 
ES. oe dincceseesedects 1917 
Gillette Safety Razor............... 1917 
fA ere 1907 
Great Northern Paper... .........- 1910 
Hackensack Water Co..............- 1888 
Ee. cn dadunds oenewe 1918 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co..............- 1908 
IN, oo bucictivscseceoede 1903 
CM PP Mieces.  « cesosnes 1911 
Heller (Walter E.) Co.............. 1920 
Helme (Geo W.) Co.......csseeees 1912 
Hercules Powder........cccecesses 1913 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Mines........ 1912 
ee ine ane dented 1918 
Idaho Power Co.........ecseeeeees 1917 
EE Ciincnvenccencevcsesece 1914 
OS een Sere 1910 
Internat. Bus. Machines............ 1916 
Internat. Harvester ..........+++ 1918 
Internat. Petroleum ............++. 1921 
PT veshexserekcoepevanet 1915 
NN ee 1913 
Island Creek Coal...........+.005 1912 
SOR, TY Geis cscccccpecvevses 1917 


Me OB, TED B Gai. ins ccccssccccs 
ec sdcbbbisvccaseven' 


MARCH 15, 1947 


Payments 1946 Recent 


% 
Div. Price Yield 
$3.30 47 7.0 
L760 sso 3S 5.0 
8.00 170 4.7 
2.00* 76 2.6 
450 81 5.5 
2.00 43 4.6 
2.00 35 §7 
1,00* 37 2.7 
100° 15 6.6 
3.00 38 78 
2.00 39 5.1 
9.00 171 5.2 
3.25 78 4.1 
400 112 35 
3.25 62 5.2 
2.25 43 5.2 
2.20 46 4.7 
0.80 12 6.6 
0.55 14 3.9 
1.00* 25 4.0 
2.50 48 52 
2.00* 74 2.7 
1,00 15 6.3 
Le 6&2 5.3 
2.00 42 4.7 
3.00 70 4.2 
4.00 158 25. 
425 48 8.8 
160 34 4.7 
140 32 4.3 
160 28 5.7 
360 78 4.6 
3.25 82 3.9 
2.00 37 5.4 
260 71 3.6 
160 29 55 
1.20 27 4.4 
1.50 40 3.7 
3.00 166 18 
0.60 30 2.0 
7.00 189 8.7 
7.00 226 -3.0 
250 49 5.1 
0.50 20 2.5 
3.00 75 4.0 
2.50 55 4.5 
0.90 12 y 
1.75 31 5.6 
1.60 37 4.3 
225 60 3.7 
2.50 30 8.3 
0.90 30 3.0 
1.60 42 3.3 
16¢ =. 38 4.2 
0.15 12 1.2 
1.20* 32 3.7 
1.00 13 7.6 
1.50 38 3.9 
0.80 13 6.1 
4.00 63 6.3 
1.00* 60 1.6 
0.35 10 3.5 
1.62 60 2.7 
1.65 37 4.4 
0.50 13 3.8 
7.00 120 5.8 
6.00 211 2.8 
3.00 78 3.8 
0.50 14 3.5 
2.50 55 4.5 
1.80 39 4.6 
250 39 6.4 
250 .' 37 6.7 
420 55 7.6 
2.50 47 5.3 





Began 
Lake Shave Mimes....cciccccccsccce 1918 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.......... 1881 
Ligsett & Mydes “B”....ccccccccccce 1920 
DM cibsthuddcesdvenseassespe 1907 
MacAndrews & Forbes...........++- 1903 
Be NR sivccececevneresce 1911 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines.......... 1917 
Melville Shoe Corp.........+.++++- 1916 
PEO NMNIIIOS <5 ccwcdedsaveuceos 1914 
PC A ctrscaccesdcceceudeses 1921 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel......... 1911 
eee. 6s CD Co... ccccciswecccee 1913 
eS svc caxaeensnesanes 1899 
Be Rs vcnccncdtcaccceseaws 1909 
A a 1906 
Is cv dc cevecccccccenes 1912 
New England Tel. & Tel........... 1887 
NG av ccicnviceecsatoedess 1897 
N. Y. Honduras & Rosario Mining.. 1887 
SD Ses dedetcadeveetes -coe | 1908 
Garatn Ti GRIER co kcccccscccccvcces 1909 
Pac. Gas & Elecizic.....ccccccewece 1919 
i idadawesccceveceen 1909 
DP PIE OE Coda cccccéciccces 1878 
PEA, SE EEE cccoccoscesceens 1863 
Bc rnincnenxsvenioeke 1852 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass............. 1899 
Procter & Gamble..........seeseee. 1891 
wu. Soortee of Bi. J... cccccccsssees 1907 
tacecinedceseccesees 1906 
NE Or 1907 
bic cada noidawpenenune 1889 
SMI coe co wavetaiceenicacines 1915 
ss be cunesanchorwnneis 1856 
Eo cas csi nariecwosneewonws 1908 
Sherwin WEG... .cccccccccccces 1885 
ed dncccvesvednessovseees 1898 
re cceseccrscecwbenee 1911 
2 eee 1910 
Southern Pipe Line. .......ccccoess 1912 
I icc cescceteccevesone 1913 
OE re eee ee 1912 
Stand. Oil of Indiana.............. 1894 
EE inc xcccdnccacecsees 1913 
ST Oe Ole Beivicccescccaveses 1882 
EE 1902 
eal cen cnnegtananemavase 1904 
PD i crninenesdieneneiesse 1913 
| 1919 
Benes. Gell Selpher...cccccccsccces 1921 
ics aca csc.dutccedecacuccisinde 1903 
Timken Roller Bearing............ 1922 
Tedd: Silppand Catt... cccccccccccce 1916 
Unterweed Catiis csc ccscccccccsces 1911 
Union Carbide & Carbon............ 1918 
Se Ge Mien cvntcsccvcesese 1916 
I Gc cncecascesnccesce 1914 
United Engineering & Fdy.......... 1902 
ican dikwennwenne dé 1899 
United Gas Improvement.......... 1885 
United Shoe Machy................ 1905 
Te Ge Qi ses sccese ee eeeeccees 1919 
UB, Peete Gate ce sccccccccccces 1896 
Bie ae dads ako cicccuceeees 1912 
Universal Leaf Tob. ............... 1917 
WEEE GMO osc cede césivcveces 1919 
Waukesha Motor Co.............++- 1922 
West Va. Pulp & Paper............. 1899 
Westinghouse Air Brake............ 1875 
White Dental Mfg..............++ 1881 
WOE ands dees vocacisvahes cis 1912 
Weta, Wei. Fosse svccccccesccvces 1913 
Yale & Towne Mfg..............5.- 1899 


*Indicated rate on split stock. 


Payments 1946 Recent 


Div. 





% 
Price Yield 
14 5.4 
ll 9.0 
88 4.5 
50 4.0 
37 4.8 
45 5.3 
52 6.2 
23 6.9 
44 5.6 
13 6.9 
138 4.3 
38 3.9 
32 3.7 
14 6.0 
30% 23 
14 5.4 
110 5.4 
61 49 
42 11.0 
31 4.0 
75 4.6 
42 4.7 
62 4.8 
39 3.5 
4A 3.6 
45 5.5 
38 3.1 
63 3.1 
24 4.3 
92 4.8 
42 4.1 
54 aa 
45 4.0 
36 5.0 
24 6.2 
14 an 
303 5.2 
14 5.4 
34 44 
8 2.0 
52 3.4 
54 4.2 
40 4.3 
30 6.6 
65 4.7 
45 4.2 
73 a 
21 7.1 
24 6.6 
53 5.6 
56 4.4 
49 3.8 
96 6.2 
- 54 4.6 
97 3.0 
22 4.5 
36 5.5 
40 5.0 
49 4.0 
23 5.6 
69 4.5 
99 3.0 
72 8.3 
23 oa 
91 5.4 
17 7.3 
23 43 
42 Ty 
32 5.4 
33 4.4 
50 4.2 
68 4.4 
39 25 
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pCHEMICALS 


| rexrizes | 
” PLASTICS @ 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





IHE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividend 


PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
- regular quarterly dividend for 


uarter of ™ 1834 
shar, m Payable -_ . 1947 to 


the close of busi- 
ness weany  bewg g 12, 1947. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current queater of 31: 75 per share, 

payable April 1, 1947 to holders of 
record a at the close of business March 


COMMON STOCK 


25 cents per share, payable March 
31, 1947 to holders of record at the 
close of of business March 12, 1947. 
R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


February 27, 1947 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 


$.30 per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 
1947. 


March 3, 1947 


Puiuip KapPINnas 
Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


held on Feb 3 30. 1947 547 de 

the regular quarterly dividend 

of $1.0625 share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Stock and a div- 
idend of $0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock; both payable Apr. 1, 1947 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Mar. 14, 1947. Transfer 
pote will not be closed. Checks will 


Wa. J. Wi1aMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 








A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1947, te stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 
1947. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
February 27. 1947. 








Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on February 27, 1947, a 
dividend of forty cents (40c) per 
share was declared on the Common 
aM stock of the Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 11, 1947. 
E. J. HANLEY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A s vident of $1.00 per share has been declared 
y~ = — Stock of said Company, payable 
pri 

o'clock M. on Macek 14, 1947. 
cas McHENRY, Secretary. 











Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1947 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1947, to stockholders of record at close of business 
March 7, 1947. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 





1947 to stockholders of record at 3 








FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacne & Co.: The sharply increased 
earning and dividend prospects for this year 
for West Virginia Pulp & Paper suggest 
that there is room for appreciation for the 
common stock. . . . Pittsburgh Plate Class 
is regarded as a good-grade investment with 
growth possibilities. . . . Selling at about 
2% times indicated 1947 earnings, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool appears undervalued, par- 
ticularly since the longer-term outlook also 
seems good. Based on earning power and 
yield, Eaton Manufacturing seems attrac 
tively priced; dividends have averaged better 
than 60% of profits in the past 11 years. 


Bocarpus, Frost & BANNING: With profits 
continuing abnormally high and dividends 
keeping pace, and as long as major strikes @ 
and labor troubles are avoided, we see noth- 
ing to prevent a continued uptrend over the 
near future. Our continued advice is to 
maintain a conservative market position, 
searching diligently, however, for the occa- 
sional company whose stock seems to offer 


‘real value and therefore to have possibilities 


either for short-term appreciation, or which 
will be least affected should deflation be 


nearer than now seems indicated. 


W. E, Hutton & Co.: Over the near term 
market will be sensitive to news about the 
foreign economic situation. That goes for 
commodities as well as for stocks. The for- 
eign crisis, however, like the uncertainties 
in the domestic business outlook, is out in 
the open. Stocks, too, are around 179, not 
at 213. It is one thing to be cautious, and 
another to be bearish. 


Jacques Cor & Co.: We regard American 
Water Works an interesting purchase from 
the standpoint of (1) capital appreciation 
and (2) ultimate possession of what should 
be a highly regarded public utility stock 
—demonstrating excellent earning coverage 
and producing a most satisfactory income 
return. The eventual result of the plan of 
recapitalization approved by the SEC should 
be that a present holder of 100 shares of 
American Water Works common receives 
100 shares of recapitalized West Penn Elec 
tric Co. 


JoseputHat & Co.: Prices have risen 80 
high that consumers will certainly not be 
able to buy all the goods expected to come 
on the market in the next six or nine 
months. Goods badly needed or priced right 
should move, but in many lines a highly 
competitive situation will probably develop. 
This should mean a continued selective stock 
market. 


Reynotps & Co.: It seems likely that the 
market for some time will hold within the 
confines of its February range, or within 
175-185 in the industrial averages. 
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™ ADMITTED ASSETS : 
ds Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . . « « © © © © © © «© « «© « $ 31,742,083.29 
Cy EE SE ee ee ae oe oe ee ee ee 43,379,480.50 
h- DONNIE © nc. 6 0 ec tet hoe ee te oe «= 6 
he ES EE ae ee ee ee ee 176,651.51 
~ Real Estate . . Bed sh ete aN RR tah an eel. na wae 3,497,218.16 
- Agents’ Balances het ann tds ‘ion + a ae ae Ce ee ee ta ae 10,291,747.65 
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RESULTS (MY critics ) 
and 
The practical way to benefit from ‘ ° The Coming New Plunge 
market behaviorism is to invest im Informative Reading In Digest 181 Major Angas answers his 
indfoidual issues when they are wm a 
dervalued and to sell them when Valuable booklets are published by many lieve him wrong, and attack his bearish views 
they are overvalued. For specific concerns and made available free to inter- | | ™ Digest 180, “Tottering Market.” 
action-advice along these lines read ested business men. The best of these on - ae 8 ye - 
The Weekly Market Letters. The matters of wide interest are listed in this | | ™tket outlook, and having dug beneath the 
record of completed recommenda- every-iseue service to F. Ad- surface finds many unsuspected “weeds” ger- 
tions for 1944/46 is as follows: 159 9 Ty: e to Fores readers. minating. It is on the basis of their pros 
ress your request, by number, to: Sub- pective destructive effect that Major Angas 
at an average gain of 34.2%, 4 at ~ ggg, Ee so remains an adamant bear. 
an average loss of 4.2%, and 8 even. scriver service Dept., Forbes Magazine, His critics will probably reverse their bull- 
This service gives an expert com- 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. si attitude upon reading these remarkable 
ssays: 
een a — addition to 278. Security np InpustRy Survey: | | Dig. 180, “Tottering Market" 2 
This analytical guide for investors is di- Dig. 181, “My Critics" $20 
5-Week Trial....... $5 C rected toward the “average” individual who Cash—Return advt. 
Or write for particslars desires continuity of income, reasonable Or, free a. 
safety of capital, with moderate enhance- DIGESTS.1 YR. $25(0 3 Mos. $ 8 
MORRIS RICH ment in value. More than 25 major groups, WIRES...1 YR. $25() 3 Mos. $10() 
17 E. 426 $#., New York 17, N. Y. over 300 individual companies are appraised. Issued as market conditions warrant. 40% 
279. Hichiicnts oF Group INSURANCE: Wine oe _, _ 4 oC. et pe 
Employers anxious to promote good em- . 
RING BELLS — Samat ployee relations will find in this booklet apt A tt of the feet ter 
vn ~ many helpful suggestions on how to make ata wee ee 
— or tome on a profitable investment in employee good- 570 Lexington A’ 
signal ‘round the clock. will through low-cost protection MAJOR new work 22, s. ¥. ANGAS 
Get facts ahout NEW . 












280. Diesers aT Work 1n_ Inpustry: 
Colorful, informative, this booklet shows Wawa aaa a 


how to make efficient use of Diesel power 


ZENITH 


ins nie Timer 


je 


‘ee RY signal. on gl ee ee to increase production, lower costs, on the 


Snare: Wants, ratircads. gauges of- | Many jobs about your plant that require 


fices, airp ’ cols, institutions. Also dupiex model ° ° 

12-hr., in. interval. ‘Easy to install. No push mobile, flexible power. 
buttons. Cha without tools. Clear 7” dial. Steel case, 

8'rx12/"x4a”, ousands in service. 


281. Maxinc Frienps ror Your SrTore: 


EL 2 “TR! Pointing the way to better public relatious 
ZENITH Autom LES vt for retailers, this authoritative handbook ? 


146 WEST WALTON STREET, CHI 





gives practical ways and means to achieve 
goodwill for your store, widen the number 
of “come back” customers. 





Don’t sit tight—it may be 


tly! Right h 
282. THE AMERICAN Market: In a search- a ght now, check 



































. . . 
ing analysis of the present day sales pic- with Babson s. Simply at- 
k ARNINGS ture, one of America’s top salesmen reveals tach list of 7 of your secur 
C the changing habits of consumers, makes ities to this ad and mail to 
arrest Rate Pal some sound criticisms of present merchan- ’ tf 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 dising practices and forecasts the future wi — pe i if a 
' : ve n advised to Ho | 
SOUND MANAGEMENT jeieals Sor cing rotiee eoetingge + : 
assures the wise investment 283. Rx F R PR: A practical guide to os ane them. INO cost or . 
of your funds under these successful public relations for industry, this obligation. Write Dept. F-49. 
Standard to tn — gives a glimpse . the philosophy . 
C. A. DYKSTRA of top management in regard to its responsi- a 
Provost at University of California bility to the public. Backed by years of BABSON © REPORTS 
— experience, it goes a long way to clarify ' 
Past Resins Navona Soving many misconceptions surrounding the sub- Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. ) 
ject. | 
spamet i tee WON SANA AN IN SN SS) 
"Capa — R 284, Tue SILK oF THE MinERAL Kincoom: | Sitesi" lis l : 
a n The fascinating story of asbestos, the most ' 
Engineer, Department of W and Power, 
dity of En tiga versatile of minerals. Readable, well il- 
M. PENN PHILLIPS lustrated, it describes the mysterious origins 
Land Develo ’ 
DWIGHT W. pone sa of this unique mineral, relates its romantic The value of FORBES 
ee an _ history, explains its manfold uses. 3 
BA : 
Physician and Surgeon 285. Cotor Dynamics: Shows how scien- Magazine to the adver- ' 
Send for “Save by Mail” plan and tific use of the energy in color is currently . ; : ( 
Standard’s financial statement. In- employed to increase over-all efficiency. tiser is based on its essen- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. The brochure tells in facts, figures and ex- : 
WRITE TODAY for your [= amples how to bring about more and bet- tial value to the reader. 
free copy of “California, : a ter work per man-hour, more man-hours 
Hore I Come", picturing per man, by making your employees’ en- 
en vironment cheerful and safe. Non-technical, —— 
Z yy ~ it’s “must” reading for business men. 
286. Let’s Burp ror Tomorrow: Provo- Your dividend notice in ForBES 
PRESIDENT : ; " : 
cative, forthright discussion of labor-man- directs nationwide attention of 
See Seneee .. |S cat coms petiaest euputns 20 «|| Marna frvesters ie fame 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIAHON 8 iy a nergy agg eee 1 gg mal weal and industry to your company. 
735 So. Olive Street © Los Angeles 14, Calif. way of life 
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What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In your Feb. 1 issue you describe 
“Opportunities in Sound Recording.” Could 
you refer me to someone who can give 
more detailed information, where the equip- 
ment is available, etc?—Rosin S. Kirsy, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A—Disc phonographs and re- 
corders are manufactured by: Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corp., 
88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica, 
L: L, N. Y.; Allied Radio Corp., 833 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7, 
Ill.; Bell Sound Systems, 1183 Es- 
sex Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio. For 
information on the wire recorder 
mentioned in the article, write to 
E. L. Robinson, Publicity, Electron- 
ics Dept., General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Q.—Can you furnish me with names and 
addresses of some manufacturers of metal 
forming punch presses of from 10- to 15- 
ton capacity?—Cuar.tes W. Howison, Fres- 
no 3, Calif. 


A—Benchmaster Mfg. Co., West 
Pico & Hobart, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Clearing Machine Corp., 6499 W. 
6th St., Chicago, Ill.; Toledo Ma- 
chine & Tool Div., E. W. Bliss Co., 
1420 Hastings St., Toledo O. 


Q.—Could you let me have the address 
of the H. L. Baumgardner Corp., manufac- 
turers of the portable lights mentioned in 
your “New Ideas” column in the Feb. 15 is- 
sue?—E. L. Hopart, Cincinnati, O. 


A.—2018 W. North End Ave., Chi- 
eago 47, Ill. 


Q.—In the Feb. 15 issue of Forses you 
refer to a book “Investors’ Tax Planning.” 
Will you please let us have the name and 
address of the publisher?—Mitter Lumser 
& Coat Co., York. Pa. 


A—Fallon Law Book Co., Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Please advise where the newly-pat- 
ented typewriter type cleaner “Sparkle- 


Type” can be obtained—Wm. WuiITEHEAD, 
Canton, Ill. 


A.—Sparkle-Type, Capitol Station, 
Albany, N. Y 


Q.—What magazines, trade journals, etc., 
would contain information as to aircraft 
manufacturing, especially in regard to new 


Planes and sales?—Joun B. Lamar, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A.—Aviation News, 330 W. 42nd 
St, New York, N. Y.; American 
Aviation, 1317 F. St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington D. C.; Aero Digest, 515 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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@ sUSINESS INFORMATION Our National Debt 


OINTING out that World War II 

has left this country with a national 
debt that exceeds the national income 
for the first time in its history, the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy is 
now making a series of studies on the 
subject. 

The first two monographs issued: 
Our National Debt after Great Wars, 
and Our National Debt and the Banks, 
make certain basic assumptions. One 
of these is that “a policy for the man- 
agement of the debt can be found 
which under the circumstances will be 
best for the welfare of our people and 
the strength and financial stability of 
our Government—that there is some 
true course which can be charted and 
followed.” 

This series of studies should prove 
of wide interest to those who assume 
that any wise policy of debt manage- 
ment must seek such ends through 
utilization and encouragement of the 
indiviual ambitions and creative ener- 
gies of the people. 
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FIRST 
POLICY 
ISSUED 
1871 


@ The BRITISH ISLES... 


forty other countries. 





BENEFITS PAID SINCE 


The more than 


ONE MILLION 
POLICYHOLDERS 


of the Sun Life of Canada 
throughout the world 


are served from Branch Offices in 


@ CANADA ... and the UNITED STATES... 


@ And . . . Bombay, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Cape Town, Colombo, Durban, Havana, Hong Kong, 
Johannesburg, Lahore, Madras, Malta, Manila, Singa- 
pore, and throughout the West Indies. 


The Company operates under the exacting insurance laws 
and the rigid supervision of the insurance departments 
where it is established—in thirty-nine states of the United 
States, in all the provinces of Canada, and in more than 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


ORGANIZATION $1,920,000,000 














IMPORTANT NEW 
TREND IMPENDS 


Since last Fall Stock Trend has 
steadfastly maintained an over- 
all constructive attitude towards 
stocks. That clients have profited 
from our counsel in the face of 
the rampant bearishness which 
pervaded financial centers most 
of the time is evidenced by these 
purchases and sales: 


Very shortly important new cyclical 
factors will become operative. It should 
prove extremely profitable to both in- 
vestors and traders to be aware of their 
trend implications as far ahead as pos- 
sible. This information, together with 
our price objectives on 287 stocks, will 
be included im a trial subscription offer 
to new readers enly—an offer which 
will bri bring you also copies of our special 
Trader’s Letter, plus the regular Bul- 
letins of March 18, 21, 25 and 28, the 
Letter, inciuding Cycle Fore- 

cast for April—all for only 


Regular term subscription rates 
Six months’ service......... $55 7 
One year's service......... $100 ( 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-315, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
a) os) |) 
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Whats Ahead {or 
UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


BP ey ihe earnings are increas- 
ing far more rapidly than had 
been generally expected. 1946 
statements of the first 17 leading 
companies to report revealed an 
average increase of 44% in com- 
mon share profits over 1945. What 
this strong uptrend may mean to 
the stocks of Utility holding and 
operating companies is outlined in 
a two-page feature article in the 
current UNITED Report. 


7 UNDERVALUED . STOCKS 

In this Report UNITED presents 4 
high-grade issues for income, yielding 
around 4% to 5%, and 3 holding company 
stocks for appreciation that could register 
sizeable percentage gains. 
For « copy of this valuable Report 
Send for Bulletin FM-84 FREB! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St A r Boston 16, Mass. 
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Why Bull Market Should Resume 
By HARRY D. COMER 










40 
‘September October 
Dow-JoneEs industrial average stands 
about 16% below its 1946 high, re- 
corded in May. Yet industrial produc- 
tion, as reported by Federal Reserve 
Board, is some 18% above its level of 
last May. 

No bull market has ever ended so 
far ahead of business activity. 

Has the stock market lost its pre- 
sumed ability to “foresee” the future? 

How about commodity prices? If 
stocks have not been correct since last 
May in forecasting a business setback, 
have they accurately foreshadowed 
deflation in price-level of commodi- 
ties? 

No! Commodity markets in past 
several weeks have confounded the 
forecasters and moved sharply upward, 
reaching new highs since 1920 or 
longer in some cases. 

Fifteen leading spot commodities 
(Moody’s daily index) stand 198% 
above pre-war August, 1939, indicat- 
ing the pre-war dollar has slumped to 
34 cents in power to buy this group 
of essential items: wheat, cotton, hogs, 
steel scrap, sugar, wool, copper, hides, 
corn, rubber, silk, coffee, lead, silver, 
cocoa. 


How about corporate earnings and, 


dividends? Have they declined? No! 
Instead of falling, both of these 


have risen since last Spring. First 


quarter 1947 earnings promise to be 
highest for any quarter on record. 
Dividend increases or extra declara- 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





November December 












January February March April oes 
tions are being announced daily. Half 
of leading Steel stocks have boosted 
dividend rates this year. 

With stock prices moderately lower 
than last Spring and profits substan- 
tially higher, stocks are unusually 
cheap on earnings. Price-earnings 
ratios in many cases are about half 
“normal”. Why? 

Some bearish commentators, con- 
fronted with unmistakable evidence of 
domestic prosperity, lay the blame on 
the international situation. They ques 
tion, “How long can American pros- 
perity continue in face of world un: 
settlement?” 

Of course that question is unan- 
swerable. But world conditions can 
improve. Meanwhile, American busi- 
ness activity; industrial employment, 
farming and total trade will receive 
stimulation from foreign demand. 
Ours is the job of supplying capital 
goods and “know-how” to rebui 
this world. Reduction in our tax bur 
den may have to be delayed; but 4 
prolonged American business boom 
is assured. 

In due course, the big bull market 
of the 1940s will be resumed. Out 
standing features should be Steels, 
Machinery and Building groups. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter 
ested readers-on the day of its writ 
ing. Rates on request. 
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@ INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Oil Stocks in Strong Position 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN | 


. orgy recommended the purchase 


of oil stocks on several occasions 
during recent years. Many of the ails, 
particularly: the low-priced ones, have 
done very little in the market for many 
years. Probably they have made a 
long base, and will be among the lead- 
ers in the next bull market. 

Meantime,.one can afford to wait, 
inasmuch as dividends are likely to 
be maintained, and-in some cases, in 
creased. Current yield is attractive. 

The oil companies have steadily im- 
proved their financial condition. As 
far as can be foreseen, the demand for 
petroleum products will continue to 
increase. Moreover, in view of the 
importance of petroleum for military 


.. purposes, and considering that Russia 


is interested in oil in the Near East, 
it is vital that the oil industry receive 
fair treatment from our Government. 

Oils are a good inflation hedge. 

Atlantic Refining, an important re- 
finer and marketer, now in the low 
30s, paid $1.50 last year. 

Continental Oil is a large producer ; 
also a marketer. Only light obliga- 
tions ahead of the common. Now in 
the 30s; pays $2. 

Gulf Oil of Pennsylvania, a com- 
plete unit, is controlled by the Mellon 
interests. Very strong in all respects. 
Around 60; paid $2.50 last year. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum is a mod- 
erate-sized, integrated company. Cap- 
ital: 1,858,000 shares. At the end of 
1945, current assets amounted to $43 


millions (of which nearly $28 millions 


were cash and government securi- 
ties); current liabilities, $8 millions. 
In the 30s; paid $2.25 last year. 

Mission Corporation’s sole capital 
is 1,375,000 shares of which nearly 
half is owned by Pacific Western Oil. 
Owns 582,000 shares. of Skelly Oil 
(representing control) and 1,271,000 
shares of Tidewater Associated Oil. 
The equity in these holdings exceeds 
the market value of Mission stock, 
32. Paid $1.45 last year. 

Ohio Oil is a complete integrated 
unit, with emphasis on the producing 
side, Funded debt $8 millions; 
6,563,000 shares of stock. In the low 
208; paid $1.25 last year. 
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Phillips, a large producer and mar- 
keter, in the low 50s, paid $2 last year. 

Pure Oil, thoroughly integrated, 
has greatly strengthened its financial 
condition during recent years. Now 
22; paid $1.25 last year, with esti- 
mated earnings around $3.50 per 
share. One of the best low-priced 
oils. 

Shell Union is a large concern, 
owned by the Royal Dutch group. In 
the high 20s; paid $1.50 last year. 

Sinclair, a completely equipped com- 
pany, now 15; paid $1 last year. Ag- 
gressive management. 

Socony-V acuum, a merger of Stand- 
ard Oil of New York and Vacuum Oil, 
is a very large and strong concern. 
Now 14; paid 75¢ last year. One 
of the best low-priced oils. 

Standard Oil of California, a lead- 
ing factor in the industry west of the 
Rocky Mountains, is one of the largest 
crude oil producers and refiners in 
the United States. Has world-wide in- 
terests. Should have an excellent fu- 
ture. In the low 50s; paid $2.45 last 
year. 

Standard Oil of Indiana is one of 
the largest refiners of petroleum in the 
world and is a large retailer. (Owns 
1,851,000 shares of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey.) Very strong financial 
condition. Now 39; paid $1.87% last 
year. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, as in- 
vestors know, is one of the world’s 
leading enterprises. Does an immense 
business; impregnable financially ; 
strong in all respects. Now in the 
60s; paid $3 last year. ‘Wonderful 
management. 

Sun Oil,-a well-run concern, owned 
by the Pew family, also owns Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 

Texas Company is outstanding na- 
tionally and internationally. Very 
strong. Now in the middle 50s. Cur- 
rent dividend, $3. 

Tidewater Associated, well inte- 
grated, now around $18; paid $1.20 
last year. One of the most attractive 
low-priced oils. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F &. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














Fs THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 

Name cccccccccccccccccccccccccese 
Address .ccccccccccccecceoccececces 
City and State...cccccccvccccccccecs 
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The Edwards Analyst 


Is a weekly Bemceye 
Letter speci 

TIMING Stock Market 
Transactions. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE with ex- 
planatory booklet “Fore- 


casting by Formula” 
Clip Ad, send to Department E-8 


HARRY B. EDWARDS 


Lend Title Building, Phile, 10, Penna. 
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Wake Up 
Investors! 


You as an owner of securities, savings and other property 
may face cruel losses unless you insist upon and get the 
same consideration at Washington and elsewhere as other 


organized groups. 


The Monthly Bulletins of the INVESTORS LEAGUE (now 
in its Fifth Year) tell exactly what this non-profit, non- 
partisan, rapidly-growing organization, with members in 
every State, has done and is doing to protect YOUR 
holdings of stocks and bonds, YOUR savings, YOUR in- 


vestment in the American Free Enterprise System. 


Send $1 for a six months’ subscription to this Bulletin— 
or use this Membership Form to JOIN NOW on an annual 
basis. Only through organization on a scale commensurate 
with that of labor and other powerful groups, will the in- 
vestor, the “forgotten man," play the part the lasting 
wellbeing of the nation demands he play in perpetuating 
the American Way of Life. 


— 2 SS Sk VC Gh am GM ME me A A SS 
(tear out and mail with remittance) 
B. C. FORBES, Pres., 


INVESTORS LEAGUE, Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ee sds een wane beekeeensynes tas 
$1 6 mos. sub. to League Bulletin [ $25 Cooperating Member ...... oO 
$5 Associate Member .......... oO $100 Sustaining Member ........ Oo 
$10 Active Member ............ oO Up to $499 Contributing Member [] 


(Dues deductible from Income Tax) 


Cee eee eee eee ESHEETS SH EHHSEHSHOHSHSSEOS EHH SESE HE THEHHEHT HE SHEEHHESEHEEEHEEHOEHES 


Cee Sem eee SEES HHT HEHEHE SH SESH HESS HOSES SET SETHE SETHE HSS SEES EHTESHSSHHSES EHS 


COSHH ETERS SHEET EHS EHH HEHEHE EHH SHEET HEHEHE HEE HEHHE EEE EEE 


(Membership Card and Monthly Bulletin sent to all Annual Members) 
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Congratulations 


Adolph Stuber, vice-president, and 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, elected 
directors of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Leonard M. Horton, elected a vice. 
president of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York. 

Sterling Pierson, elected a vice 
president, and Ray D. Murphy, elect- 
ed a director, of Equitable Life As. 
surance Society of the United States 

William A. W. Stewart, elected a 
trustee of the United States Trust Com. 
pany of New York. 

Edward F. Strubel, elected president 
and chairman of the board of Borne- 
Scrymser Co. 

Robert C. Wilson, elected chairman, 
and H. C. Turner Jr., elected president, 
of Turner Construction Co. 

L. M. Morley, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. 

Paige D. L’Hommedieu, appointed 
president of Personal Products Corp., 
a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson. 

Russell De Young, elected vice- 
president in charge of production of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Edward C. Werle, elected chairman 
of the board of governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


On The Bookshelf 


InpusTRIAL Directory or New 
York STaTE—1946: Published to meet 
a pressing requirement, arising from 
reconversion to peacetime conditions, 
for a revised list of the manufactur- 
ing and mining establishments of the 
State, this volume supersedes the pre- 
war directory. It names approximate 
ly 36,000 establishments, comprises 
the great bulk of such businesses in 
operation. Each concern is listed in 
three major sections of the book: Al 
phabetic, Geographic and Industry, 
thereby providing an easy, handy ref- 
erence. Prepared and published by 
the New York State Department of 
Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 





Correctien 


In our February 15 issue, the Budd C. 
was listed, erroneously, as having paid § 
dividend of 60¢ in 1946. In that year the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. and 
the Budd Wheel Co. joined to form the 
Budd Co. Prior to the merger, Budd Wheel 
shareholders were paid 45¢ per share dur 
ing 1946, but the Edward G. Budd Man 
facturing Co. shareholders received no divi 
dend on their Common Stock holdings. 


FORBES 














‘Use These Anecdotes from the PAST 


for Your FUTURE Guidance 





HROUGH his years of association with men who have 

scaled the heights of human achievement, B. C. FORBES 
brings you hundreds of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


Already in its second printing, “LITTLE BITS ABOUT 
BIG MEN” is helping thousands of business men make this 
their greatest year of achievement because . . . it proves that 
work is the catalyst which unites all other forces for getting 


things done. Price $2.50 


639 Messages to Stimulate 


Successful Thinking Today 


OR YEARS friends of B.C. FORBES have been urging that he 
edit a truly representative selection of the inspiring messages which 
have done so much to encourage the American way. 


Aided by the staff of FORBES MAGAZINE, he has compiled in 
one handsomely bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 
639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Trooping across its pages are the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspi- 
ration of men who have left their imprint on our civilization. 


Here is the ideal book for the ambitious business man. He will turn 





to it often for courage and cheer. Price $2 








“499 Scottish Stories 
for the Price of 500” 


Don't Try This Or 
You'll Die Laughing 
“Being a Scotsman, 
| started out to count 
499 Scottish Stories’ 
to make sure | was 
getting full measure— 
but | laughed so 
heartily as 1 pro- 
ceeded that | lost 
countl" 
—BE. D. Lambright, 

















An Encyclopedia of Human Nature 


VER 500 different subjects are covered in “FORBES EPI- 
GRAMS.” It is an encyclopedia of human nature written in 
B. C. FORBES’ impressive and vivid style. It is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form of human aspiration. Price $2 











MAIL CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW 





Tempe, Florida ee ies 
ERE is « book of rioting fun, caloulated B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. | 
idl at sagt acy —_ — | 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. rn 
masters or just plain 1° 
humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find | Please send me the following books, in quantities indicated: : 
ee ee : _. Littl. Bits About Big Men ($2.50) Forbes Bpigeams ($2), | 
many old favorites. The introduction is alone l ... Thoughts on the Business of Life ($2) _. Scottish Stories ($2.02) 
rth : Sesion. ’ : 
ve Ry So pod ae ee | Enclosed is remittance of $........ (On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for sales tax.) | 
telling the other stories a delight. | | 
The price is $2.02—as odd as the book. | NR eo Be a a ye Serie int Bec LAs Pe eh ee PT ee eae ee ee 
The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's 
fwe associates who did all the work. Sorry | ME Ge CAs eS 8 ee US oe ah Puen l,i bee acd. Ala opt te ote ahh caine tae mame wa | 
—ne charge orders accepted—that would be | ro ten | 
ut of character for a Scottish book! Mail : : 1 
Coupon at right—with remittance. bog Be ge oP a uics) cick wnat ema clas atte ant et ee | ee ere P , 
Oe OE Pe ape LN a ee en = 
MARCH 15, 1947 ” 












THOUGHTS 


on the Business of Life 


‘What I am concerned about in this 
fast-moving world in a time of crisis, 
both in foreign and domestic affairs, 
is not so much a mind as a heart. A 
program lives today and dies tomor- 
row. A mind, if it be open, may 
change with each new day, but the 
spirit and the heart are as unchang- 
ing as the tides. —Owen D. Younc. 


Prejudice ‘and self-sufficiency natu- 
rally proceed from inexperience of the 
world, and ignorance of mankind. 

—JosePH ADDISON. 


Spiritual power is a force which his- 
tory clearly teaches has beer the great- 
est force in the development of men. 
Yet we have been merely playing with 
it and have never really studied it as 
we have the physical forces. Some 
day people will learn that material 
things do not bring happiness, and 
are of little use in making people cre- 
ative and powerful. Then the scien- 
tists of the world will turn their lab- 
oratories over to the study of spiritual 
forces -which have hardly been 
scratched. 

—CwHarLes P. STEINMETZ. 


The most successful man is the man 
who holds onto the old just as long 
as it is good, and grabs the new just 
as soon as it is better. 

—RosertT P. VANDERPOEL. 


A salesman, like the storage battery 
in your car, is constantly discharging 
energy. Unless he is recharged at fre- 
quent intervals he soon runs dry. This 
is one of the greatest responsibilities 
of sales leadership—RicHaRD GRANT. 


The men of the past had convictions, 
while we moderns have only opinions. 


—H. Herne. 


‘We want our children to grow up 
to be such persons that ill-fortune, if 
they meet with it, will bring out 
strength in them, and that good for- 
tune will not trip them up, but make 
them winners. 

—EpwarpD SANDFORD MARTIN. 


Never lose sight of this important 
truth, that no one can be truly great 
until he has gained a knowledge of 
himself, a knowledge which can only 
be acquired by occasional retirement. 

—ZIMMERMANN. 


That man is prudent who neither 
hopes nor fears anything from the 
uncertain events of the future. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


PROGRAM FOR HAPPINESS 


To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; 
to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to 
listen to the stars and birds, to babes 
and sages, with open heart; to bear 
all cheerfully, do all bravely, await 
occasions, hurry never; in a word, to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and un- 
conscious, grow up through the com- 
mon. —WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


Believe men are friends and in the 
long run they will be. 
—MuTuaL Moments. 


There is not enough love, obviously, 
in our religious exercises; we try to 
buy ourselves into good relationship 
with God. We bow Him out of our 
lives in normal things and then think 
we can ingratiate ourselves by a few 
religious exercises on Sunday. The at- 
titude seems to be: Lord, I'll do my 
part and you do Yours but let’s not 
become too intimate in the process. 

—Wituiam Warp Ayer, D.D. 





A Text 


He that gathered by labour 
shall increase. 
—Proverss 13:11. 


Sent in by George Hill, Bremer- 
ton, Wash. What's your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 





‘to heave the bar. 








What excites and interests the look. 
er-on at life, what the romances and 
the statues celebrate, and the grim 
civic monuments remind us of, is the 


everlasting battle of the powers of 


light with those of darkness; with 
heroism reduced to its bare chance, 
yet ever and anon snatching victory 
from the jaws of death. 

—WitutuaM James. 


Profit is the lifeblood of industry’s 
expansion and the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Created capital creates new enter. 
prises, and thereby creates ever-widen- 
ing circles of employment for an ex. 
panding population. Production for 
profit is the keystone of America’s un- 
paralleled achievements. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISsER. 


We are born subjects, and to obey 
God is perfect liberty. He that does 
this shall be free, safe, and happy. 

—SENECA. 


The criterion by which these people 
judge their action is a simple one. 
If in any part of the world the Com- 
munist Party, by no matter what 
means, is in power, that is democracy. 
If anywhere the Communists fail, then, 
however fair the conditions, it is re- 
garded as Fascism. 

—PriIME MINISTER ATTLEE. 


If all the people in this world, in 
which we live, were as selfish as a few 
of the people in this world, in which 
we live, there would be no world in 


which to live. —W. L. Orme. 


If you love and serve men, you can- 
not by any hiding or stratagem escape 
the remuneration. Secret retributions 
are always restoring the level, when 
disturbed, of divine justice. It is im- 
possible to tilt the beam. All the ty- 
rants and proprietors. and monopolists 
of the world in vain set their shoulders 
Settles forevermore 
the ponderous equatcr to its line, and 
man and mote, and star and sun, must 
range to it, or be pulverized by its 
recoil. —EMERSON. 


We keep the iron curtain down on 
how much we don’t know, which is 
practically everything. 

—CHARLEs F. KETTERING. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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The hand that moves the throttle sometimes needs a voice to governit... 
a voice that will speak in the night from far down the track and say, ‘‘Slow 
down,” “Stop,” or ‘Back up,” or ‘‘Proceed.’”’ Throughout the night the 
trainman’s lantern is that voice. 

Wherever there are railroads, the lanterns of railroad men are glowing in 
the night . . . helping to move passengers swiftly and safely .. . helping 
to classify thousands of freight cars, and make up trains for speedy routing. 

The passing parade gives little thought to the lantern . . . the still, small 
voice in the night. But its important work goes on. It is the answer to one 
requirement of precision transportation .. . it is another of the multitude of 


“little” things that are vital to railroading . . . fo Seswve You. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


After seeing a few of the new Dodge cars, most 
people think they have seen a hundred, or a 
thousand. 


It’s been that way all over the country as the 
looks of the car caught public fancy. 


Inside the car, there’s another new experi- 





ability. You'll see. 


NEW 


; 
ence. Uncanny smoothness; cat-like maneuver- | 


SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


